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The University and Society* 


EDMUND peS. BRUNNER 
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EAR after year these opening exer- 
Tio have provided an opportunity 
for a representative of the faculty to 
state in his own terms the function of 
a university, of education as an insti- 
tution in our society, of the scholar as 
an indispensable part in attaining the 
university’s objectives. Over the years 
one could trace, by reading these an- 
nual talks, the expanding concepts of 
education and of the place of the uni- 
versity within it. 

The task has grown steadily more 
difficult as the passing years have pre- 
sented ever more complex problems. 
Roughly speaking, you who are stu- 
dents were nurtured in the Great De- 
pression and matured by the conflagra- 
tion of a great war. Many of us on 
your faculty were rudely awakened 

*Address given at the opening exercises of the 


one hundred ninety-fifth academic year of Co- 
lumbia University, September 22, 1948. 
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from our dreams of the future by the 
first World War. We were scarred by 
the depression; and have seen the 
world’s hopes, and ours, for peace, 
freedom, and a good life again post- 
poned if not thwarted. The gap be- 
tween what mankind could achieve 
and what mankind does and _has, 
grows wider. In terms of its larger ob- 
jectives, its potentialities, education is 
a somewhat frustrated institution. 

And yet in this land and in many 
others, youth by the hundreds of thou- 
sands troop to halls like these at Co- 
lumbia to glean something of the wis- 
dom of the ages. And further, they 
and we have high faith that so 
equipped, each one in some small way 
will add to that knowledge, help our 
society, if not the world, to travel 
more efficiently and comfortably along 
the future’s broadening way. 

In a world too blinded by fear and 
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bitterness to find the road to peace, 
too weary to seek recourse to arms, 
one may wonder in his darker moments 
if education can make such a con- 
tribution. But the answer to such pessi- 
mism is in the very presence of you 
who are students. You have come in 
faith, believing. And Columbia once 
more pledges you her best. 

That pledge can best be honored, 
however, if several things are recog- 
nized. A university is not an intellectual 
super-filling station through which 
the stream of knowledge is poured 
one hour at a time into the minds of 
students. A university is a community 
of scholars—true, of varying degrees 
of maturity—a community in which 
all together pursue the truth, in which 
by question or by flash of insight the 
youngest can and should contribute 
to the oldest. 

A university is also an institution in 
a given society and culture, inevitably 
influenced by that society, its values 
and motivations, and in turn influenc- 
ing them. Through this interaction the 
university may and should make its 
contribution to the society which sup- 
ports it. 

Our society is in a revolutionary 
phase, as our late President Butler 
pointed out more than once. Many of 
the old values are questioned; men and 
institutions have been torn loose from 
their familiar moorings. Perhaps this 
revolution dates from 1776. In our na- 
tion it has taken the form of what 
James Truslow Adams called the 
American Dream, the lively hope, not 
to say resolve, that for all under our 
flag each new year would be better 
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than its predecessor, that Americans 
all would enjoy an ever fuller and bet. 
ter life. Only once in the years since 
the Constitution was adopted have we 
resorted to civil strife to push forward { 
these broad objectives. But again and 
again when our leaders have stumbled, | 
Americans have risen to demand re. 
form and action that would set us on | 
our way again, from Andrew Jack. | 
son to Franklin Roosevelt. 

What we have achieved has been 
won by what we call democratic 
means. Since the nation was born, the 


~~ 


United States has never worn the yoke | 


of a dictator. And what we have | 
achieved up to the moment is beyond 
what any other people have thus far 
enjoyed. Measured by almost any in- 


dex from horse power per capita, to | 


wages, telephones, college students per 
1000 of the population, automobiles, or 
what not, the United States leads or is 


among the leaders. In part, but only in | 


part, this has been the accident of our 
possessing a continent richly endowed 
by nature. The fact remains that ours 
has become a land where some types of 
skilled labor, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, earn as much or more than the 
white-collar workers and junior execv- 
tives in their companies, more than 
many in the professions. In this we have 
begun to accomplish what, according 
to the Marxian dialectic, is an utter 
impossibility. Perhaps this is one reason 
why Russia fears us. 

Whatever the cause, this democracy 
of ours finds itself challenged by an- 
other philosophy—the Marxian-Rus- 
sian ideology. Mark well that its end- 
promises hold out to the common man 
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much of what we know democracy 
has achieved, or believe that it can and 
will achieve. Its methods of operation, 
the pathways to its goals, however, are 
utterly and loathsomely different from 
ours. 

But the challenge is there. The revo- 
lution we experienced over one hun- 
dred and seventy years ago has spread. 
In Indonesia, in Africa, in Malaya, in 
Indo-China, in much of the Orient and 
some of South America, special privi- 
lege is on the defensive. 

Which way will these restless peo- 
ples turn? Their world and ours is one, 
not, alas, politically but in terms of 
the speed of communication. Our mis- 
takes, our sordid moments, are no 
longer hidden behind the curtain of 
two broad oceans. They become im- 
mediately the property of the world. 
But by the same token our leadership 
for good, our triumphs in the practice 
of the democracy we espouse, may be 
used to exemplify the effectiveness and 
value of the way of life for which we 
stand. 

This, then, very inadequately and 
briefly suggests something of the state 
of the society, national and interna- 
tional, in which we live. In such a time 
as this, what are the demands upon a 
university, upon this university of 
which we are all a part? 

It has been said that the university 
trains leaders. And so it does. In any of 
the multitude of fields of learning, from 
archaeology and architecture to zo- 
ology, university men are expanding 
the frontiers of knowledge. Further, 
increasingly they are applying the re- 
sults of academic research to the prac- 
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tical affairs of men. This must and will 
continue. At Columbia the benefits will 
accrue not only to the United States 
but to most of the peoples of the world, 
for we are and have been Alma Mater 
to thousands from all over the globe. 

But in the judgment of this member 
of your faculty at least, this is no longer 
enough, if indeed it ever was. The 
privilege of university membership in a 
democracy entails obligations to the 
society which confers it, larger than 
competence in a single profession. 

In our type of society the obligation 
of all men, and especially the educated 
man, is to make democracy work. The 
great documents of our tradition, the 
Declaration of Independence, the pre- 
amble to the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, still hold deep meaning for us 
and for the world. Read them again 
and realize that there are areas in this 
world where to express such senti- 
ments in public would mean death. 
Without these and the law based upon 
them, the very plans for your career 
from here on out would be changed 
and constricted. 

The obligation to help make democ- 
racy work rests on us because, with all 
our achievements, our democracy is 
not yet a perfect structure. Civil rights 
and equality of educational opportu- 
nity are still denied to tens of thou- 
sands of our citizens and their children. 
We have not yet eradicated the cancer 
of racial prejudice which helped in the 
downfall of Germany. We have ex- 
ploited our basic resource, the soil, and 
wasted our natural resources. Great 
groups in our society, agriculture, la- 
bor, business, forget the general wel- 
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fare in their efforts to gain an ever 
larger share of the national dividend. 
The neglect by many of the patent 
interdependencies of our society is one 
of the serious current threats to de- 
mocracy. 

What this means, of course, is that 
democracy has unfinished business and 
the business of democracy is our busi- 
ness. That is what democracy means. 
Government is not something apart 
from us, as it is for Russians; govern- 
ment is we the people. If ever we forget 
that the business of government is our 
business, we will be in danger of losing 
our democracy. 

Democracy, therefore, is something 
we must alw ays be working at. It is a 
process never finished, never ending. 
And each new height gained opens 
broader vistas for the future. Thus it 
has been as one looks back over the 
sweep of history; thus it must continue 
to be if democracy is to remain as a 
working tool in the hands of free men. 

Never has this been so important; 
for the way to conquer communism 
more effectiv ely than by atom bombs, 
or any other instruments of destruc- 
tion, is to construct a society which in 
its fruits surpasses those produced by 
any other system. 

This I verily believe we are in the 
process of doing and can do, but to 
make democracy work we must ban- 
ish fear. It was not fear that made 
America great, but courage. Since it is 
the truth that makes men free, it is the 
function of the university to imple- 
ment the dictum that “all we need to 
fear is fear itself.” Perhaps these words 
are even truer now than on that dark 


day fifteen years ago when they were 
first uttered. The fear that grips 9 
many in this nation as they face the 
challenge to democracy is a dangerous 
symptom, the more so because even in 
Congress it leads men to deny the very 
democracy we must all defend. Tp 
quote the New York Times of Av. 


gust 4, 1948: 


If there is one thing above all others in 
our American way of life in which mos 
thoughtful citizens take pride and in 
which they firmly believe, it is in the 
principles of civil rights enunciated in the 
first ten amendments to our Constitution, 
They were attached to the Constitution 
on the demand of the people of the thir. 
teen colonies before they would accept 
the Constitution itself. They make up 
what is popularly called our Bill o 
Rights. Among these are a guarante 
against being called to answer for an in- 
famous crime except upon Grand Jury 
indictment, a promise of open trial by: 
jury of one’s peers, the right to confront 
one’s accusers in open court after having 
been previously informed of the nature 
and the cause of the accusations. We do 
not believe these fundamental rights are 
being observed today in Washington by 
the Congressional Committees inv vestigat 
ing communism in the United States. 


The editorial then goes on to docv- 
ment its belief in detail, as I today lack 
time to do. The point is clear. The bes 
defense of democracy is not to deny it 
privileges and safeguards. The best de- 
fense is to make it so strong, so true t0 
itself, that not merely one Russian 
our midst but whole peoples will lean 

“choose freedom” as their way 
life. 

Perhaps as a sociologist I may bk 
pardoned if I point out that in meet 
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ing the obligation we all owe to our 
democracy, to our society, social sci- 
ence has had a contribution to make 
which in my judgment we will neglect 
at our peril. Starved as it has been for 
research funds in comparison with the 
physical sciences, it has nonetheless ar- 
rived at findings i in some areas which 
meet the criteria of scientific law. 

In the old days the employer knew 
his hands personally, and often the de- 
tails of their family problems. Today 
the old employer has become imper- 
sonal management, and a personnel of- 
ficer is engaged to be the paid con- 
science of his corporation. Does not 
management need to know the psy- 
chology of the worker, the social proc- 
eses which go on as a labor union is 
organized and as it functions? The 
most competent geologist and engineer 
charged with developing the oil of 
Arabia may fail, not for want of sci- 
entific skill but because no anthropolo- 
gist or sociologist has taught him how 
to approach a culture foreign to his 
own, from which he must needs se- 
cure cooperation of many sorts. And so 
on. In less precise terms there is also 
the need for us, products of an urban- 
industrial society, to realize we live in 
a world that is two-thirds rural, and 
that part of the divisiveness in the 
world today is our failure to recognize 
and take into account the agrarian 
values and mores of many peoples. 

Social science deals, of course, with 
the stuff of daily life, and no advertiser 
buys radio time or space to proclaim 
its practical applications. It touches var- 
lous interests and interferes with pre- 
conceptions and prejudices. It is easy 
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and unintelligent to dismiss it as un- 
scientific. It is also dangerous. Unless 
social science can be strengthened, en- 
large its findings and gain for them the 
acceptance the results already achieved 
warrant, it is not too much to say that 
the so-called natural sciences may also 
disappear in the crash of civilization 
that will occur. 

The obligation of the university and 
of the university man to society today 
has never been at once so heavy and 
so challenging. That society needs 
competent, specialized, professional 
workers. But it needs also men and 
women of receptive minds and broad 
outlook, conscious that the bounda- 
ries of the sciences are enlarging but 
also that the walls between the sciences 
are breaking down, as witness the co- 
operation which produced atomic en- 
ergy. Beyond that, society demands 
that the educated man fulfill his obli- 
gations as a citizen, not merely nega- 
tively by avoiding law breaking, but 
positively by accepting the duties and 
responsibilities of a citizen. The unique- 
ness of democracy is that it trusts no 
dictator, no inner privileged clique, no 
dominant party with highly limited 
membership. It trusts only the people. 
Democracy is difficult just because its 
very essence is the necessity, for all 
those who owe it allegiance, to see that 
it works day after day, and from the 
level of each day’s need on up to over- 
all national policy. Since this is in its 
very essence a social process in which 
all share, the university cannot safely 
place its seal of approval upon those 
who do not recognize the implications 
of the social sciences for whatever in- 
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stitutions they may serve. The univer- 
sity’s obligation to its society, in addi- 
tion to all else, is to turn out men and 
women who will accept such responsi- 
bilities. 

This one hundred and ninety-fifth 
year of our university which opens 
today in one respect differs from many 
others. As always, for some of you it 
is the beginning of your work at Co- 
lumbia. Today it is also the opening of 
the first academic year for the present 
President of the University. He typifies 


the efforts of the millions of Amer. | 
cans, among them many on this cam. | 
pus, who recently won for this nation | 
a chance to continue the way of life| 
launched in 1776 and confirmed many 
times since. In wishing him well for al 
the university family, I am sure that he 
and we are at one in our hopes tha 
Columbia University may contribut 
even more than it has in the past to the | 
society and nation of which it is a pan 
and to the healing of a sorely wounded | 
world. | 
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The Need Is Great, the Time Is Now 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


s I write these words, in the fourth 
Aivveck of August 1948, everybody 
and his friends seem to be speaking, 
writing, reading, listening, dramatizing, 
arguing, about the world situation. The 
newspapers, magazines, and radio keep 
it continually before us. The average 
man is more concerned than ever be- 
fore. The cabdriver, the bootblack, the 
small shopkeeper, the garage attendant, 
the salesgirl in the department store, 
the farmer, the airline pilot, the teacher 
—all of these and many others, after a 
few remarks about the weather, will 
turn the conversation to what is going 
to happen in the world or how we can 
help solve world problems. And this 
ever-widening interest of our people in 
the larger problems of their democratic 
living is a very healthy condition. 

During the spring of 1948 I found 
time to make a careful analysis of some 
recent discussions of world conditions 
in books, newspapers, and magazines. 
lalso took samples of radio broadcasts, 
and talked with men and women in 
many and varied phases of American 
life. From my examination of all of 
these sources, I believe it safe to con- 
clude that there is agreement about the 
world situation and that it is expressed 
in such words as confusion, distrust, 
dissension, discord, disharmony, dis- 
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unity. On the other hand, there seems 
to be no such agreement as to the solu- 
tion of world problems. Rather, there 
are two distinct and separate schools of 
thought regarding the probable out- 
comes of the present chaotic conditions. 
One group takes the viewpoint fre- 
quently expressed by historians, who 
see present happenings as if they were 
incidents in a long stream of cultural 
development. Their argument is that 
people should not be overly concerned 
about the existing tensions. The his- 
torical record is just a movement of 
people in and out of tensions, some 
major, some minor. In the end, they 
are all resolved satisfactorily—at least 
for some people. And so the culture 
moves on. This undulating record 
seems to be peculiar to our Western 
civilization, which has developed great 
facility in getting into and out of major 
disturbances. But this group tells us 
not to worry, the present difficulty 
will be met somehow, civilization will 
go on, and our descendants a few hun- 
dred years from now may look back 
upon our big problems and consider 
them no more than the ripples caused 
by a fly landing in a quiet trout pool. 

Members of the other group take a 
much more serious view of the possi- 
ble consequences of present disunity. 
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They believe that it is one of a long 
series of instances in the past few cen- 
turies which show that Western civili- 
zation is moving toward its own de- 
struction with increasing rapidity. 
They hold that the present crisis is 
different from those which preceded 
it. There are new factors involving 
more people in a different way. And 
these new aspects, technically field 
conditions, make the problem so differ- 
ent as to call for radically different 
methods of dealing with it if our civili- 
zation is to survive for even a reason- 
able period of time. This group does 
not want just any kind of civilization 
to exist in the future. It does not even 
want Western civilization to continue 
in its present form. It wants a civiliza- 
tion which is an extension and enrich- 
ment of the best that is in our own to- 
day. 

In two respects these two groups are 
close together. First, they agree that 
some form of civilization will go on 
in the future. There will probably al- 
ways be some people on the earth who 
will have children to whom they wil! 
transmit the strain of social heredity 
which is their particular culture. Sec- 
ond, they are close together in predict- 
ing the direction in which Western 
civilization is moving. Predictions of 
such trends in cultures may be made 
with reasonable accuracy because cul- 
tures are made by the people. Thus, 
to predict the direction of cultures one 
has to be acquainted with a number of 
interrelated factors in the lives of peo- 
ple, such as: (1) the maturity of their 
personalities, (2) the dominant social 
heredity which they refine and trans- 


mit to the young, (3) the nature, 
strength, and social effectiveness of the 
other field forces which act to modify 
the dominant social controls, and (4) | 
the social process by which each field 
force is modified into new and pro. 
gressive developments. Viewing all of 
these factors in dynamic interrelation. 
ships, the present trend seems to be 
unmistakable. It is toward the refine. 
ment of those social controls that have | 
dominated Western civilization since | 
its inception. Those controls have al | 
ways been and are now equally con- 
mitted to settling both internal and ex. 
ternal differences through power. Bur? 
the use of power as a social technique | 
results in: (1) the gradual alignment 
of the opposing field forces around the 
central dominant existing control, or! 
(2) some modification of the existing ) 
power so as to take in opposed field 
forces yet retain control, or (3) the 
exchange of existing power groups for! 
other equally dominant groups who 
continue to operate by the same power 
methods, or (4) some combination of 
these three. 

All variations of power contro 
have one basic constant. They all op- 
erate through authoritarian human re- 
lations. This means that the lives of 
the majority of the people are managed 
for them by the group in power or by 
the groups fighting for control. In the 
past, when the masses of the people be- 
came restless under such controls, they 
revolted to bring a more humanitarian | 
group into power. But this way out } 
seems no longer to be possible. The 
controlling power anticipates such be- 
havior and develops its police state t0 
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keep the people in line until “by var- 
jous processes an individual may be 
brought into such a condition that, 
having entirely lost his conscious per- 
sonality, he obeys all of the sugges- 
tions of the operator who has deprived 
him of it.” ? Thus, the world reaches the 
last stage in the attenuation of power 
controls. 

The great difference between the 
two groups is found in their opinion re- 
garding whether or not this move- 
ment toward attenuation of existing 
social controls is progress. Stated in 
other words, the disagreement is over 
whether or not the continued refine- 
ment of authoritarian human relations 
will lead to better social living in the 
fuure for everyone in the world, 
wherever he may be domiciled. Those 
who believe that jt will, disagree 
among themselves concerning who 
shall assume such authority and how 
it shall be administered. But they are 
all committed to the social policy of 
central authoritarian control over the 
behaviors of the people. 

The other group believes that the at- 
tenuation of existing authoritarian con- 
trols means certain death for Western 
avilization. Power begets more power. 
Control prescribes more control. Au- 
thority demands more authority. The 
only refinement possible is more con- 
trol over the lives of people by methods 
more numerous and broader in scope 
until the culture crumbles internally 
because of its-atrophied brain cells, if 
it is not previously liquidated by some 
stronger outside power. This group 


‘Gustave LeBon. The Crowd, p. 34. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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asserts that our Western civilization 
can be saved to become vigorous and 
healthy in the future only: if the basic 
authoritarian human relationships are 
rejected, abandoned, eliminated wher- 
ever they may be operating. To re- 
place them, it wants to use coopera- 
tive human relations as the basic cli- 
mate of opinion and process by which 
to resolve or solve all problems of liv- 
ing among ourselves and with other 
peoples. It holds that this cooperative 
process respects individuality, develops 
intelligence, promotes creativeness, and 
matures personality to the point where 
thoughtful, deliberative, human action 
can replace the less human, less in- 
telligent, and socially less valuable 
power controls. 

I believe that the dominant direction 
of our culture must be changed imme- 
diately and effectively from authori- 
tarian to cooperative human relations. 
I believe also that through the schools, 
educators, parents, and the public can 
play an important part in bringing 
about such a change. The remainder 
of this article will be given to a discus- 
sion of two questions: Why should 
the human relations in our culture be 
changed? What can we as educators 
do to make this change possible? 


II 


The great economic system of the 
world exists for the purpose of helping 
all of the people meet their needs for 
an adequate diet, comfortable shelter, 
protective clothing, reasonable recrea- 
tion; in short, to contribute to all as- 
pects of their mental, physical, emo- 
tional, and social well-being. Experts 
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claim that this economic system can 
operate so as to produce enough goods 
and services to give to every individual 
in the world at the present time ade- 
quate and reasonable conditions of liv- 
ing as determined by the basic stand- 
ards of his culture. Yet with the best 
available human ability and with an al- 
most unlimited amount of money spent 
in the past fifty years to find out how 
to improve agriculture, discover new 
industrial processes, utilize better the 
natural resources, and promote re- 
search in almost every important as- 
pect of the economic field, the ma- 
jority of the people of the world do 
not receive even an adequate diet. And 
the other necessities of a wholesome, 
healthy life are even scarcer. When 
Hitler began World War II in 1939, it 
was estimated that approximately 62 
to 65 per cent of the people of the 
world were inadequately fed. They 
were on the border line of starvation. 
The postwar years have raised this 
percentage. Now it is estimated that 
75 per cent of the people of the world 
are on a border-line diet or below. De- 
spite this condition, we burn potatoes, 
plow under onions, allow fruit to rot, 
leave wheat on the open ground in the 
harvest fields, dump back into the 
ocean fresh fish taken from weirs, 
and fill to overflowing warehouses and 
cold storage plants with surplus food. 
All of these actions are taken to pro- 
duce shortages so that present prices 
in this country may be maintained. 

One needs only to turn to history 
books to learn about the hopes of the 
peoples of Europe inspired by the dis- 
covery of the New World, or those of 
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the seaboard settlers who moved acrog | 
the Appalachian Mountains into , 
great Middle West, or those of rugged | 
individualists who migrated to Cal. | 
fornia in the gold rush days. They wer 
buoyed by the feeling that new lan 
would bring new opportunities for ber. 
ter living; new factories and machinery 
would bring new products to enrich 
life. Yet the products of new discov. } 
eries and inventions have rarely filtered 
down through the population to raig 
the standard of living of these border. 
line cases. The economic controls wer 
such as to make this difficult. And Ie: } 
fining these controls in the new indus. 
trial era will make the wide distribv- 
tion of economic goods even more dif. 
ficult. So, because of attenuated trad- 
tional economic controls, the majority 
of the people of the world are hungry | 
in the midst of plenty. Yet the minor. | 
ity attempt to raise their standard of 
living to new high levels, totally dis 
regarding the misery of their fellow 
men. 

Every culture of any importance 
has some form of educational system. 
In the beginning this system affected 
all of the children of all of the people 
Gradually it came to be class centered, 
class organized, class controlled. It 
served as the institution by which the 
upper classes segregated themselves 
from the masses and through which 
they maintained their control over the 
social heredity and the intelligence of 
the people. They decided who should 
go to school, prescribed what was to 
be taught, and fixed the standards of 
learning that were acceptable. They 
even determined who of their own clas 
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group should stay in school by decid- 
ing at what point the majority of the 
children should drop out of school. 
Such a class school system was brought 
to America by the various culture 
groups. Our history of education is a 
record of the extension of this system 
to the masses of the people, but with 
the same dominant class controls. Our 
aim of education has always been and 
js now to develop literacy, or book- 
learning, or the mind or reason of the 
old days, called intelligence in this new 
era. To this has been added the pur- 
pose of developing a citizen who can 
take his place in the political affairs of 
the nation. So to meet simultaneously 
both of these goais we teach children 
the knowledges and skills that we think 
will develop their minds, and at the 


) same time will make them good citi- 


wns, by giving them the necessary 
tools to carry on the cultural values 
in which we believe. In the elemen- 
tary schools, this program is called the 
three R’s. In the secondary schools 
and colleges, it is now called general 
education. When children have diffi- 
culty in learning such knowledges and 
skills, the remedy is to refine the au- 
thoritarian controls. Excellent ex- 
amples of this in the past one hun- 
dred years have been graded schools, 
gecial teachers, departmentalization, 
remedial instruction, ability grouping, 
sandardized tests. And yet with all of 
these specialized differentiations of the 





we of power, the quality of learning 
of the same _ basic knowledges and 
skills has remained at about the same 
kvel that it was before such concen- 
trated controls were instituted. Fur- 
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87 
thermore, the evidence seems clear that 
such attenuated pressures on children 
tend to cause maladjustment of per- 
sonalities so that as adults they are 
never secure enough to practice the 
higher form of cooperative human re- 
lations. Thus the hopes of the common 
people of the United States that their 
school system may educate their chil- 
dren in democratic practices are lost 
in a maze of refined authoritarian re- 
quirements. 

Every culture in the world today is 
based on some form of religious be- 
lief and with it some form of religious 
institutions. Its religion was developed 
originally by the people as a means of 
helping them interpret the problems 
of living which they faced. Most of 
these religions have supernatural foun- 
dation. One of the great ones, founded 
by Confucius (551-478 B.c.) and 
named after him, has no supernatural 
base but is really a philosophy of life 
or some basic principles to guide the 
conduct of one man in relation to his 
fellow men. Very early in their his- 
tory, peoples centered responsibility 
for religious practices in a small group 
who were specialists in relations with 
supernatural forces. Eventually such 
persons became a class group who 
wielded great power over the people. 
And a newer religion, such as Chris- 
tianity, in order to obtain followers in 
the Gentile world of competing super- 
natural beliefs, stressed more its su- 
perior supernaturalism and less its value 
in helping people meet their problems 
of daily living.* So the great religions 

? Shirley Jackson Case, The Origins of Chris- 


tian Supernaturalism. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 
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developed and maintained authoritar- 
ian controls among their followers. 
Each religious group generally believes 
that its particular form of supernatural- 
ism is superior to all others. This 
makes difficult if not impossible co- 
operative action on problems of living 
in which anyone believes his faith to 
be involved. Thus religions have been 
one of the great divisive forces in the 
world. They have associated progress 
with the extension and refinement of 
their particular controls over the peo- 
ple of the world. They have not gen- 
erally conceived of progress as gen- 
uine cooperative action looking to- 
ward the improvement of the living of 
the people of the world, now and in 
the future. 

These three great social institutions 
—economic system, schools, and re- 
ligion—have, through their refinement 
of authoritarian controls throughout 
many centuries, contributed in no 
small measure to the suspicion, distrust, 
discord, disunity which exists in the 
world today. To continue to refine 
these controls will only invite greater 
disaster. There is an illustration in 
earth history prior to the days of re- 
corded history that gives us a good pic- 
ture of the results of attenuated differ- 
entiation in a certain direction. The 
dinosaurs were the ruling land animals 
of the Mesozoic period, which ex- 
tended from about 180 million down 
to 60 million years ago. Because of the 
length of their period of domination 
of earth history, they are considered 
by some experts as among the most 
successful of the backboned animals.® 


8Edwin H. Colbert, The Dinosaur Book, 


Seven important differentiations ay 
noticeable: 


1. They were reptiles or cold-bloode 
animals, greatly affected by small anj 
rapid temperature changes. 

2. They grew to enormous physic 
size, originating the disease known x 
giantism. 

3. They specialized in adaptation to; 
limited or increasingly circumscribed en. 
vironment. This was because of both 
their inability to adjust to rapid temper. 
ture changes and their size and weight 
They were the original isolationists. 

4. They developed massive yet refined 
fighting equipment. With armor, shar} 
horns, powerful tails, collar shields, rip: 
ping teeth, they had Mesozoic prepared. 
ness. ' 

5. They settled their disputes among 
themselves and with other animals by 
war. } 
6. They specialized in their own e- 
tinction. The refinement of a dominant > 
power tendency led to more negative 
adaptation and eventual elimination 
They finally became too sluggish and to ) 
inadaptive to meet the conditions of rapid 
changes in their environment. 

7. They left a few reptilian survivors— 
the lizards, snakes, turtles, and crocodile | 
who had the good fortune to be adapted ) 
to environments that changed less radi- 
cally than those in which their giant 
cousins died. 





The great difference between the 
world today and the Mesozoic period 5 
of earth history is that man, through 
his superior intelligence, has devised } 
means of eliminating his fellow man 
far more rapidly than the dinosaurs 
were able to do. In addition to his 
more advanced fighting weapons on } 
land, sea, and in the air, he has atom | 





p- 14. New York: American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, 1945. 
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bombs, propaganda outlets, fifth col- 
umn activities, concentration camps, 
new methods of physical and mental 
starvation, police states, bacteriological 
warfare, new and deadly rays and 
gases. 1 hese refinements of power con- 
trols when released collectively upon 
the world—and they will have to be 
released sometime to retain power— 
can destroy in a few weeks the civiliza- 
tion which man has built on this earth 
in the relatively few years of his re- 
corded history. To continue the pres- 
ent dinosaur trend in thinking and act- 
ing means certain death. The time, 
place, and method have only to be de- 
termined. 

But the Mesozoic period of earth 
history also gives us some hope for the 
future. During the time when the dino- 
saurs were developing in power to 
their timely end, small animals called 
mammals were running around in the 
tall grass and under the shelter of 
leaves. There were not many different 
kinds and they were not too abundant. 
Their period of prolific reproduction 
and rapid spread came after the fall of 
the dinosaurs. Of all of these mammals, 
the one with greatest possibilities was 
the creodont. (Or was it the condy- 
larth?) In any event, to use one word 
to contrast with dinosaurs I will select 
creodonts. They were probably un- 
recognized or overlooked by the pow- 
erful brutes which towered above 
them. Yet these creodonts had char- 
acteristics and possibilities which were 
almost the opposite of those possessed 
by the dinosaurs. Some of these were: 


f. They were mammals or warm- 
blooded animals with a complicated 
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89 
physiological mechanism for maintaining 
relatively constant body temperature. 
They could adjust to a wide range of 
environments. 

2. They were small, strong for their 
size, agile, and adaptable. 

3- Their most basic characteristic was 
intelligence. Unable to outfight dinosaurs, 
they used their heads and outsmarted 
them. They seem to have had functional 
rather than academic intelligence. 

4 They brought forth their young 
alive, nourished them with milk, and pro- 
tected them in the early stages of devel- 
opment against their enemies. This in- 
creased the survival rate of the young 
mammals over that of the egg-laying rep- 
tiles. It also gave them time to acquire 
flexible behavior patterns not possible 
with the almost entirely instinctive equip- 
ment of the reptiles. 

5. They settled their disputes among 
themselves and with other animals by 
flexible behavior and by progressive adap- 
tation to their changing environment. 

6. They differentiated both new struc- 
ture and new behavior which led to their 
survival. 

7. Their descendants are many and var- 
ied, culminating in Homo sapiens him- 
self.4 


Somewhere about us in the under- 
brush of life there must be some creo- 
dont ideas, meanings, values, human 
relations out of which a new and bet- 
ter world can emerge. These modern 
creodont ideas will probably be the 
opposite of the dominant values and 
human relations which are now at- 
tenuating the modern man toward ob- 
livion. So the real issue in the world 
today is whether we shall continue the 


4 For an excellent discussion of the differences 
between reptiles and mammals see George Gay- 
lord Simpson, The Rise of Mammals. Guide 
Leaflet Series No. 110, American Museum of 
Natural History, 1942. 
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dominant controls to extinction or 
whether we have courage enough now 
to change to other forms of human re- 
lations which offer greater possibilities 
of a broader, richer fuller life in the 
future. The need is great, the time is 
really now. 


III 


What is our responsibility, yours 
and mine? Do we have more than a 
layman’s relationship to this problem? 
Do we as educators have a professional 
duty in this area? The answer to each 
of these questions comes from within 
us. We must study ourselves to find 
out what kind of operating personality 
we have, since the personality is the 
over-all regulator of our behavior. We 
should find out whether or not we feel 
at home with the viewpoint that the 
people of the world should go on at- 
tenuating authoritarian control and 
human relations. It is a very simple 
matter to test ourselves on this point. 
If we feel that conditions in the world 
are not so bad as they might be, that 
this country is not so restrictive on the 
freedom of the individuals as other 
countries, that we now have and prob- 
ably will continue to have a wide mar- 
gin of freedom of expression of the in- 
dividual personality, that it is easy and 
comfortable to follow in the traditional 
path, that it is upsetting to think about 
and assume responsibility for the an- 
ticipated consequences of one’s actions, 
that one person can do little about the 
situation anyhow—if this is our feel- 
ing, we know where we stand and 
drift. Let us assume that this feeling 
and action are all right for laymen. 


There are many people in the country) 
today who accept them. But are they 
adequate for a professional educator 
whether he be a teacher or an adminis. 
trator in elementary school or College: 
Or should an educator show more jp. 
sight, interpretation, perspective, ani 
leadership on domestic and worl 
problems than this viewpoint implies | 
You cannot answer the question oj 
your responsibility by looking solely. 
to your own personality organization | 
You should also find out what kind of | 
human relations the school really de; 
velops in children. Study the class 
and the methods of working, examin’ 
the schools as a whole and their a¢. 
ministration, analyze carefully the op. 
erating relationship among the huma 
beings involved in a total education! 
enterprise—pupils, teachers, adminis } 
trators—over a period of years. Then 
conclude what kind of human relation: 
the children are building emotionally, | 
physically, and mentally into their 
personalities. And find out how they 
will probably act when they become ? 
adults. Will they attenuate further the ) 
authoritarian controls or will ther 
espouse the creodont ideas and peo | 
cess? 
If these studies of ourselves and of } 
the human relations now being devel- 
oped in schools arouse a feeling tha 
something different is needed, then we | 
face our next problem of determining 
what each of us as an individual can do | 
in the educational environment in! 
which he works. And this problem } 
seems to have two aspects. What cat | 
we do in groups with which we have 
the most intimate contact as teachers. 
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yuntry| supervisors, or administrators? How 
> they! shall we work in the wider educational 
cato,| and community groups with which 
minis! we have less frequent and intimate con- 
illege:} tact? Advice on this problem is very 
ore in-| easy tO give but difficult to carry out. 
e, ani, We should work with our intimate 
worl!} groups sO as to help every member 
nplies:} feel, understand, accept, and practice 
ion of cooperative relations in every aspect 
solely' of his living. And we should work 
zation, with the field forces—the teaching 
‘ind of| and administrative group in the school 
ly de. | system, all adults outside of the sys- 
class tem—to help them understand the total 
xamine * ptoblem so that they will release us 
eir ai from the pressure to teach children by 
he op- the usual methods of authoritarian con- 
human trol. And action on these two aspects 
ation! } of the problem must go on simulta- 
iminis-} neously. 

. Ther There are some teachers, supervisors, 
Jation and administrators in the United States 
ionally,!' who are doing the very things pro- 
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posed here. They feel the need, they 
see the urgency of doing something, 
they are giving time and energy in and 
out of school to promoting a more co- 
operative process of solving social 
problems. I would not for a moment 
disparage what these individuals and 
groups are doing. I salute them and 
compliment them on their success. But 
there are not enough of these coopera- 
tive-acting educators. The cooperative 
process must become the basic way of 
learning in every classroom in America. 
It is the very heart of professional edu- 
cation. And you and I should con- 
tinue our efforts for it until it is rec- 
ognized and practiced by all members 
of the profession. Then and only then 
can we hope to change human action 
in our country. And we must present 
a united, cooperative action here if we 
are to redirect Western civilization into 
the more abundant life. The need is 
great, the time to act is now. 
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Better Teachers for Children Through 
Better Teacher Evaluation« 


CLASS IN SUPERVISION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Edited by ALICE MIEL, Instructor 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ONCERN for the welfare of chil- 
dren has for a long period of 
time caused many educators to seek 
better ways of evaluating teachers and 
teaching. The present interest of the 
public in this problem is more recent. 
During World War II, extended op- 
portunities for employment at higher 
wages lured thousands of teachers from 
the classroom to industry. As a conse- 
quence, unqualified persons were al- 
lowed, even urged, to teach children. 
It was not only educators who la- 


*Editor’s Note: This article grew out of 
three class discussions on the problem of teacher 
rating and other forms of evaluation in improv- 
ing the teaching profession. Because this prob- 
lem is now receiving national attention, a com- 
mittee of volunteers set out to draw together 
the thinking of the class for the benefit of 
others who might be concerned. The committee 
held many sessions to plan and replan an out- 
line, to work out a questionnaire to learn the 
opinions of the class, to tabulate and report the 
responses, to clarify their own opinions, to di- 
vide responsibility for writing various sections 
of the article, to criticize the products of in- 
dividual authors, and to make of these parts a 
unified and consistent whole. Members of the 
committee were: Mary Bath, Doris W. Brown, 
Lillian Flatow, Marion Kiell, Herbert McDavit, 
Nova Nestrick, Charles W. Orr, Phyllis Samet, 
Gleniss Smith, Marian Young, and Helen Zach. 


g2 


mented this fact. The latent interest of 
the public was aroused and commun 
ties began to devise ways of making 
teaching more attractive to qualified 
men and women. Appropriations for 
schools were increased and teachers 
salaries were raised considerably (d- 
though in most cases barely enough to 
compensate for higher living costs), 
Along with increased appropriations 
came demands for ways and means of 
insuring teacher competence as wells 
schemes for rewarding teachers fina- 
cially according to merit. 

In some cases, people turned to leg- 
islation to accomplish their purpose. It 
was concern over the effect of some of 
this legislation on human _ relations 
within the school that caused the men- 
bers of the spring, 1948, class in ele 
mentary school supervision of Teach- 
ers College to make a study of teacher 
evaluation and, through a committee, 
to report results of their thinking.’ 


1 An inventory to which there were 177 
plies out of a class membership of 225 was usi 
to secure class opinion on moot points. Ths 
opinion inventory is referred to at several poitt 
in the report. 
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BETTER TEACHER EVALUATION 


The report is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first is devoted to a partial 
analysis of two well-known plans of 
evaluation. The second is the proposal 
of the supervision class. 


PLANS FOR EVALUATING 
TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The Feinberg Law in New York 
One example of a plan for merit rat- 


ing of teachers that has already been 


enacted into law is the Feinberg Salary 
Law of New York State. This law sets 
asalary schedule for the teachers of the 
state. Although salaries differ according 
to the population of the school districts, 
the law provides for sixteen salary 
steps. A master’s degree entitles a 
teacher to a $200 increment at each 
sep. According to the law, every 
teacher will, for the first six years, re- 
ceive automatic increments. However, 
unless a teacher is recommended for 
“promotion” after the sixth, twelfth, 
and fifteenth salary steps, he will re- 
main on the relatively low sixth-year 
salary. 

Section six of the law sets minimum 
percentages that must be assigned to 
each category. Not less than 50 per 
cent of the teachers shall be in seventh- 
year salary or above; not less than 30 
per cent in the tenth-year salary or 
above; not less than 20 per cent in the 
thirteenth-year salary or above; not 
kss than 10 per cent at maximum sal- 
ay. Local boards of education need 


| not, however, limit themselves to the 


minimum percentage set by the state 
lw. 


How this new merit rating plan is 
affecting one teacher in New York 
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State may be seen from an entry in her 
professional diary. This teacher’s ex- 
perience is typical of many: 


I am disturbed today in relation to my 
teaching situation and the merit promo- 
tional plan. Our little school, which here- 
tofore has had a high degree of teacher 
morale, seems threatened. 

Our good principal, who has spent 
much time and thought promoting a 
friendly feeling among teachers and 
homes, who has made his teachers feel 
secure and important, has suddenly be- 
come very picayune and small in his 
procedures. Yesterday he sent around to 
the teachers a notice on which he asked 
that we list our special help periods out- 
side of regular school hours. This was for 
the children who were in need of re- 
medial help. We have, on the average, fif- 
teen minutes at noon in which to eat our 
lunch, but he wanted to know how much 
time at noon we were devoting to the 
special help necessary for some children. 

I felt this was a bit too much and went 
to him to question the reason for his hav- 
ing such information. 

He looked harassed and said, “I’m 
sorry. I do not like to do such things, but 
the Board wants definite evidence for de- 
termining teachers’ wages.” 

Is it for this, then, that I take the long 
view and further my education at great 
sacrifice to myself (and I’m sure it’s the 
same for many others) only to find my- 
self at the mercy of such small evalua- 
tions? 

And the good man has not stopped 
with this one request. The Board has 
convinced him of the necessity of our 
contributing to the life of the com- 
munity. So we were sent another notice 
that informs us that each and every teach- 
er must give quite an elaborate assembly 
program to which the townspeople will 
be invited. 

Understand that such things have al- 
ways been done, but in keeping with the 
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need for it, the teacher’s time for it, and 
the value of its contribution. I, forgive 
my seeming to boast, have every year 
given an assembly program. This year I 
heartily resent giving it. My sense of per- 
sonal liberty has been destroyed, and I am 
sick at heart about it. 

My principal is not a fighting man. He 
has been, until the present, a very kind 
man, and his school and his teachers have 
functioned very well. Now he feels that 
he must introduce dictatorial methods in 
order to satisfy the Board and subscribe 
to the merit promotional plan. 

Our Board numbers among its people 
not one person who has ever had, even 
remotely, anything to do with education, 
yet now it demands proof that its teach- 
ers are good educators. Yes, I feel very 
badly about this. If I were ten years 
younger, I would not enter the teaching 
profession. 


If this teacher’s experience is re- 
peated widely even in one state, it 
seems safe to conclude that merit rat- 
ing plans are destructive of morale and 
do not accomplish what they are de- 
signed to do—attract and keep in the 
profession highly competent teachers. 


A Proposed Master-Teacher Plan 


Another type of rating plan which is 
being proposed is the Master-Teacher 
Plan.’ This proposal is designed to de- 
velop potentially good teachers to their 
highest abilities, motivated through 
earned increments. 

In order to qualify for rating under 
the proposed plan, the teacher must 
have had at least five years of func- 
tional preparation above the secondary 
school, and must have taught at least 
eight years under desirable conditions 


2G. Robert Koopman, Michigan Education 
Journal, October, 1947. 


of learning on the part of the teacher 
If a teacher wishes to qualify unde 
this plan he consults his principal, wh 
has him prepare a folder in which tp 
file records of his best efforts. A fold 
prepared by the principal shows th 
teacher’s training and experience, hi 
teaching record, recommendation, 
from former employers, his writings 
and his test records. Both folders ax 
presented to a merit board. Under the | 
proposed plan, this merit board, con- | 
sisting of peers, administrators, an(| 
educational consultants, is chosen by] 
the local school board and the principa 
of the school to spend a day examining 
the teacher’s qualifications. The board | 
may ask for additional data, and w hen| 
it is satisfied with the available infor. 
mation, the teacher is interviewed for 
about two and one-half hours. If ap- 
proved, he may be placed in the master- 
teacher category, where he may remain 
until he is sixty years of age if he con- 





tinues to meet requirements set up by, 


the board. In case the merit board does 
not approve his application, the teach- 
er’s weaknesses are made known to 
him by the principal. After twelve 
months the teacher may again appeal 
for a rating. The plan provides tha 
each board shall evaluate only one 
candidate. 

The Master-Teacher Plan proposes: 


salary schedule based on the average in- | 


come of professional workers in the 
community, with a sizable added in- 
crement for superior rating. The teach- 


er who is accepted as a master teacher | 


is notified by the local school board, 
which makes the decision of the ment 
board final. 
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BETTER TEACHER EVALUATION 


Both the New York State and the 
Master-Teacher Plan have features of 
merit rating which are objectionable to 
the writers and most of the class they 
represent. Members of the class, 
both teachers and supervisory officials, 
showed on the opinion inventory their 
disapproval of rating that divides teach- 


| es into groups and of rating that is 


accompanied by salary differentials. 
The following table shows the replies 


| to the item, “Show whether you ap- 


prove or disapprove of the following 
features of teacher rating”: 


Rating Teacher Opinion of 
Opinion Supervisory 
Officials 
A* Dt A D 
Rating which divides 


teachers into groups 
(superior, good, fair, 


eee 7 126 3 39 
Rating which is ac- 

companied by salary 

differentials....... 17 112 7 33 


‘Approve +Disapprove 


Comments written on the inventory 
and class discussion established the fol- 
lowing objections to teacher rating:* 


1. A school is not like a factory 
where production can be measured or 
predicted with accuracy. It is a group 
project in which teachers, administra- 
tors, children, and parents must work 


*The class found support for their position 
in the resolutions of the 1948 convention of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which read: “We do, however, oppose the 
we of administrative ratings of teaching per- 
somel at either local or state levels because such 
plactices are undemocratic, ineffective, and de- 
stuctive to good human relations.” (From the 
News Exchange of the Association, March, 





1948.) 
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together. To build character, to de- 
velop personality, and to help children 
to make the best use of knowledge is a 
complex process. Teacher rating has 
proved inadequate for describing and 
evaluating this process. 

2. Granting that any kind of rating 
plan can be administered fairly, much 
time is required for record keeping and 
for critical observation by supervisory 
and administrative officials. It is prob- 
able that the same amount of time, if 
given to guidance and in-service educa- 
tion of teachers, would yield more posi- 
tive returns for the community and its 
children. 

3. Ina rating system, supervisors and 
administrators must assume dual re- 
sponsibilities. They must be raters as 
well as leaders. Many teachers are re- 
luctant to present their problems to 
such persons and do not feel free to 
seek help or advice. In many cases, a 
teacher will not even admit having a 
problem for fear that such a confession 
may endanger his standing. 

4. The increase in salary which 
teachers rated “superior” may receive 
is small compared to the ill effects that 
rating may have on the human rela- 
tions of a group of teachers or an en- 
tire school system. Rating tends to 
stimulate a competitive spirit among in- 
dividuals which hinders cooperation 
and lowers group morale. 


PROPOSALS FOR BETTER 
EVALUATION 


In place of teacher rating the writers 
are proposing a program of evaluation 
which will assure teachers of an op- 
portunity for growth and will there- 
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fore provide a better educational pro- 
gram for children. They are proposing 
a dynamic program of cooperative ac- 
tion rather than an inert, rigid rating 
sheet to be filled out under specific 
headings by the administrative staff. 
This is clearly shown in their replies 
to the question, “How do you think 
the standards of the profession can best 
be raised?”’* 


Method Teacher Opinion of 
Opinion Supervisory 
Officials 

Evaluation of teacher by 

administration......... 13 8 
Cooperative evaluation 

(group and individual 

with administration).... 97 39 
Professional guidance pro- 

gram (including counsel- 

ing service for teachers). 113 37 
Cooperative group planning 121 40 


Workshop (local). ........ 103 36 
Professional organization 

(with active program)... 102 26 
Continuing study......... 121 34 


The plan for better evaluation, which 
is proposed in place of rating schemes, 
begins with the selection and training 
of prospective teachers at the college 
level. It also provides for guidance of 
young teachers during the probation- 
ary period and makes possible a pro- 
gram of continuous education for all 
experienced teachers as well. 


Guidance and Evaluation in 
Pre-Service Training 


Teacher-education institutions can 
do much to insure better teaching in 
schools by carefully selecting and 
screening young men and women who 


4 Individuals were to check as many choices 
as they liked. 
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choose to enter the profession. A pro- 
gram of educational and personal guid- 
ance for students is important and nec- 
essary throughout college. The super- 
vision of graduates during the first two 
or three years of their teaching experi- 





ence will do much to improve the | 


quality of instruction in schools. | 

In Queens College of the City of 
New York is found a good example of 
what one college is doing in teacher | 
education. In this liberal arts college, | 
students are admitted on the basis of | 
scholastic standing in high school, 
Those who choose teaching are sub- 
jected to a continuous program of 
guidance and evaluation. For students | 
who are deficient in personal qualities 
or other traits or abilities necessary in 
successful teaching, a carefully planned 
remedial program is provided. Students 
who do not meet the rigid requirements 
set by the Teacher Education Con- 
mittee of the college are denied the 
privilege of continuing in the profes-' 
sional education program, but they are 
given careful guidance in choosing 
other areas of work in the college. 

Those students who show high pe | 
tentialities for teaching are encouraged } 
to enter and continue in this profession. 
There are three important factors in| 
the teacher-education program 2) 
Queens College, namely, the highly se- | 
lective admission requirements, contin- | 
uous guidance and evaluation of work } 
while the student is enrolled at the col- 
lege, and guidance, for which the col 
lege assumes responsibility, during the 
first few years of the student’s ad 
ing experience. 
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Evaluation During Proba- 
tionary Period 

Teachers with varied backgrounds 
enter a school with the hope that they 
can perform their duties to the satisfac- 
tion of the school board, the adminis- 
tration, and the community. The teach- 
er should be hired by personnel who 
are trained to judge his qualifications 
for teaching, and who will, further, be 
responsible for his growth. Every ef- 
fort should be made to help the teacher 
get off to a good start in his profession. 
When the probationary teacher is 
given wholesome working conditions 
he is much more likely to become a 
strong teacher. 

The probationary teacher should 
and usually does expect an evaluation 
of his work. This evaluation should be 
a continuous process and the beginning 
teacher should participate in it. This 
enables the teacher to be fully aware 
at all times of his weaknesses and 
strengths. In addition, he should be 
given every chance for self-develop- 
ment, with the services of the super- 
visory personnel and of the guidance 
personnel made available to him. 

Those in the profession who have 
such opportunities and yet do not show 
promise, should no longer be employed. 
A change of position or even a change 
of profession may be in order. If the 
proper procedure has been followed, 
the dismissal of a probationary teacher 
comes with an awareness on his part of 
all the factors that made the step nec- 
essary. 

This method of dealing with human 
beings ensures a feeling of stability 


among those who are continuing in the 
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profession. Confidence that open and 
fair evaluation procedures are being 
employed should prevent the misunder- 
standings and feelings of insecurity 
which often arise when a fellow teach- 
er is dismissed. 


Evaluation of Established Teachers 


Evaluation is necessary and desirable 
in the case of established teachers also. 
Here the primary emphasis should be 
on promoting growth of all profes- 
sional personnel. Here, again, the eval- 
uative process should be continuous 
and cooperative. ' 

The two-year cooperative study 
made in the Great Neck, New York, 
schools during 1946-48, employed the 
principle that group process is basic in 
the improvement of education. The 
plan itself was not designed to evaluate 
the performance of teachers but rather 
to promote growth through active par- 
ticipation in examining all areas of the 
school program. 

Faculty members of the Great Neck 
public schools, parents of pupils, and 
other laymen, assisted by about thirty- 
five regular members of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, faculty, all 
worked together on committees organ- 
ized to study various divisions of the 
school. Teachers learned to accept re- 
sponsibilities in the supervision of the 
school. They made decisions and each 
was willing to abide by those deci- 
sions more readily because they were 
made by the group. Meanwhile they 
learned about themselves and one an- 
other. By exchanging ideas and meth- 
ods of teaching with others, teachers 
had an opportunity to evaluate their 
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own efforts and to become more self- 
critical. These teachers experienced 
democratic group responsibility and at 
the same time received in-service edu- 
cation. Such a program carried on con- 
tinuously, though less intensively per- 
haps, should yield dividends in terms 
of better education for children. 

Careful screening during the period 
of pre-service education and again dur- 
ing the probationary period, coupled 
with an adequate program for fostering 
teacher growth, should reduce to a 
minimum incompetency in the profes- 
sion. Yet there probably will always be 
a small group of teachers under tenure 
who are incompetent and whose daily 
association with children is undesirable. 
There are many possible reasons for in- 
competence, which may be permanent 
or temporary—mental or physical ill- 
ness, improper supervision, improper 
grade assignment, personal and family 
problems, or ineptitude—but regardless 
of the reason, incompetent teachers 
present a problem worthy of consid- 
eration. 

There are three ways to solve this 
problem: 

1. Make it easier for boards of edu- 
cation to dismiss employees or to force 
their retirement. 

2. Make it easier for teachers to re- 
build their health through leaves of 
absence. 

3. Help teachers to become compe- 
tent through supervision and guidance. 

Tenure provisions are involved in 
the first of these propositions. Tenure 
laws provide in general that teachers 
under tenure may be dismissed for 
cause. However, the procedure is 
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somewhat complicated and similar to 
that of a trial by jury. Except in cases 
of moral turpitude, charges are rarely 
submitted. One of the chief reasons 
why action for dismissal is rarely insti- 
tuted for any other cause is lack of 
agreement concerning what constitutes 
competency in a teacher. But if tenure 
laws were weakened to make dismissals 
more easily obtained, the very essence 
of tenure would be gone. It does not 
seem advisable to jeopardize the secur- 
ity of the overwhelming majority of 
teachers in order to make it possible to 
eliminate more easily the incompetent | 
who make up a small minority. There- | 
fore, the first of the foregoing proposi- | 
tions is not approved by the writers of 
this article because it seems to substi | 
tute a greater evil for a lesser one. 

The second suggestion, “Make it 
easier for teachers to rebuild their 
health through leaves of absence,” in- 
volves consideration of retirement rules 
and pension regulations. A reconsidera- 
tion of the illness benefits available 
under present pension laws may be in | 
order. For the most part, the benefits| 
paid are comparatively small, while the 
teacher who retires because of ill health 
is often faced with unusually heavy 
medical bills. 

Would there perhaps be value in 
the following idea? Many cases of in- 
competency due to physical or mental 
illness might be cured if the teacher | 
were able to have a complete break | 
from teaching for a year, with ade- 
quate provision for medical care and 
without the enervating factor of worry 
about income. If such an opportunity 
could be made available, some might be 
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salvaged for the profession and return 
as competent teachers. Perhaps this 
could be achieved if a portion of the 
pension payments of each teacher and 
the contributing government body 
were earmarked for an “illness fund.” 
Then a qualified medical board could 
decide whether an employee was in 
need of a sabbatical leave for illness, 
with full pay. The length of time that 
such benefits could be provided would 
be determined by the person’s length 
of service, but the maximum benefit of 
one year could be provided for all 
teachers with fifteen years or more of 
service. Whether or not such a plan 
would be actuarially sound is prob- 
lematical, but it seems very likely that 
it could be made so, since, if necessary, 
teachers would probably support such 
aplan by contributing over and above 
present pension assessments for such a 
benefit. 

The third and final proposal is to 
help the teacher do a satisfactory job. 
This proposal assumes that some “in- 
competents” could be brought (or re- 
brought) to a level of efficiency that 
would be acceptable. Before categoriz- 
ing a teacher as incompetent, the pos- 
sibility of personality friction between 
teacher and supervisor or administrator 
should be considered. Perhaps reassign- 
ment to a different grade and age level 
might serve to stimulate a teacher who 
isin a deep rut. 

However, the greatest single factor 
for helping such teachers is perhaps the 
technique that would tend to develop 
an accurate self-appraisal on the part of 
the teacher himself. True, this may be 
impossible in many cases, but there are 
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approaches to this aspect of the prob- 
lem that are virtually untried to date. 
Much has been done in the realm of 
child guidance, but very little has been 
done in the realm of teacher guidance. 
Why not a good counselor to whom 
teachers may go—someone who can 
help to analyze difficulties, someone 
who is not directly connected with de- 
cisions regarding salary? Every city of 
50,000 or more population could make 
use of such a person in its school sys- 
tem, and in terms of the employees, the 
value of whose services might thus be 
enhanced, the cost would be justifiable. 

Many of the difficulties of teachers 
are caused by family maladjustments 
for which no one in the school system 
can be held responsible. The teacher 
whose non-teaching hours are miser- 
able, whose life holds very little joy, 
may very well reflect these conditions 
in his daily work. A competent psy- 
chologist, who is not directly responsi- 
ble to the administration in that he need 
not betray confidences nor make re- 
ports on visitations unless the teacher 
involved so wishes, would certainly be 
every bit as desirable an addition to the 
school staff as the counselor of students, 
and perhaps even more effective. Such 
a counselor might help a teacher to 
become more efficient on the job by as- 
sisting him in working out his personal 
problems. A teacher who definitely 
does not belong in the profession would 
be more likely to reach this conclusion 
after talking to a professional person of 
this sort than he would be after talking 
with his immediate superiors, who have 
already rated him, officially or other- 
wise, as inferior. This will be true es- 
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pecially if the counselor is equipped to 
aid the teacher in selecting another vo- 
cation. 

Members of the supervision class rec- 
ognized the fact that there are cases 
where all other methods will fail and a 
teacher must be arbitrarily dismissed. 
Preferences are expressed on the opin- 
ion inventory as to how decisions to 
dismiss teachers should be made. 
Slightly more than 50 per cent checked 
as their choice, “By administrative 
group with opportunity for appeal to a 
group of peers specifically chosen, mu- 
tually agreeable to both parties.” The 
next choice (of about 25 per cent of 
the group) was for an “elected com- 
mittee of peers with administrative 
staff.” Having the decision made by 
either peers or the administrative group 
alone was flatly rejected by the class. 

The point of view taken in this ar- 
ticle is that there should be very few 
occasions when a choice must be made 
between retaining an incompetent 
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teacher and facing the unpleasant task 
of outright dismissal. These occasions 
will be reduced to a minimum and the 
general level of competence in the pro. 
fession will be raised if the following 
program is carried out: 

1. Careful screening at several points 
in the pre-service period and again dur- | 
ing the probationary period. 

2. A'sound program of cooperative 
curriculum planning as a functional, 
means of in-service education and | 
growth. 

3. Continuous cooperative evalu: 
tion, both group and individual, as an 
integral part of the teacher’s profes- 
sional service. 

4. Adequate supervisory and guid-| 
ance help for teachers. 

5. Decent salaries for all professional 
educational personnel. 

If such a program were followed, it 
should become obvious to all that 
teacher rating is a puny substitute in- 


deed. ) 
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The Role of Adult Education in the 
New Korea™ 


WILBUR C. HALLENBECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MONTH’s stay in Korea can scarcely 
A ecuip one to make an adequate 
analysis of any area of its problems. 
The discussion which follows is, there- 
fore, an attempt to synthesize the 
thinking of many people who have 
studied and worked with the Korean 
people for many months with refer- 
ence to the problems which adult edu- 
cation can help to solve, and in the solv- 
ing contribute to the rebuilding of 
Korea into a self-sufficient, respected, 
and important nation. 

Adult education must shoulder 
three major responsibilities: economic 
reconstruction, establishing universal 
public education, and building democ- 
racy. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


There is only one way to raise the 
standard of living of any society—in- 
crease the efficiency of production by 
stepping up the productive capacity of 
workers and putting all members of the 
labor force to work. That is true in any 
society. Through these processes edu- 


*This is an adaptation of an address made to 
the American advisers to the Provincial Direc- 
tors of Education at a conference in Seoul, 


June 16, 1948. 
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cation serves to raise the standards of 
living of any people. 

Adult education has an important 
place in four principal areas of produc- 
tion. The first is industry. Industrial 
production in Korea is handicapped 
by the lack of technicians and skilled 
workers. The development of tech- 
nicians is a slow and difficult process 
—the task of Korean technical schools. 
It is important to improve these 
schools. In the meantime technicians 
can be borrowed from other nations. 
The development of skilled workers, 
however, is adult education’s job. Hu- 
man resources in Korean cities are un- 
equipped to be used in or to meet the 
opportunity of the inevitable industrial 
development. The whole process of 
industrial development will be exceed- 
ingly slow unless people are ready to 
participate in it. Too large a propor- 
tion of both men and women, fitted 
only for bearing burdens, work as in- 
dividuals at whatever jobs they can get. 
Adult education, working in collabora- 
tion with emerging industrial oppor- 
tunities, can provide situations in which 
these people can learn the skills that 
industry requires, can find out how to 
work together in an organization, and 
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can become equipped with the nec- 
essary means of communication. 

The second is business. Business is 
productive to the extent that it serves 
human needs. Efficiency in business re- 
sults in lower prices, and lower prices 
help raise the standard of living. There 
are many small business establishments 
in Korea, undoubtedly operated with 
even less efficiency than the small busi- 
nesses in more established societies. 
The countless women, children, and 
men peddling on the streets are evi- 
dence of two things: the lack of pro- 
ductive capacity, and the inability to 
use human resources. Adult education 
can do a lot toward improving the 
productive capacity of people, and it 
can do a good deal toward making 
better use of human resources. 

The third is crafts. Much of the 
craft work in Korea is unique, attrac- 
tive, and useful. There are potentiali- 
ties for greater distribution of the 
products in Korea itself, and also for 
export. There is need, however, for 
higher standards of artistry and crafts- 
manship for production in these crafts. 
There is need also for better organiza- 
tion for cooperative production and 
distribution. Adult education can con- 
tribute greatly in many ways to the 
development of crafts and their eco- 
nomic usefulness in Korea. 

The fourth is agriculture. There are 
great possibilities for still further im- 
provement of agricultural methods, for 
increasing production, and also for a 
greater diversification of products of 
the soil. The imminent expansion of 
the agricultural extension services 


should help, although trained person- 


nel are not available. The close COOp- 
eration of all adult education person- 
nel in rural Korea will be needed. All 
Koreans who are interested in the wel- 
fare of farm people and the develop- 
ment of rural communities should co- 
operate with these extension officials, 
If teams of all adult educators in local 
communities can be formed, the useful- 
ness of each individual adult educator 
will be greatly increased. 

Probably one of the greatest accom- 
plishments so far in Korea is the dis- 
tribution of the land that was for- 
merly owned by the Japanese. The 
law is good, its principles are sound. 
So far the distribution of the land has 
been very successful, but the real prob- 
lems are just beginning. With the own- 
ership of land come many responsi- 
bilities that these new owners have 
never had to consider before. They are 
already encountering problems. that 
they are not equipped to handle. Near 
Mokpo 2,500 acres of farm land are 
protected by a sea wall which has re- 
cently begun to deteriorate. It is now 
the farmers’ problem to restore it, but 
they do not know what to do. Unless 
they are able to repair the damage, 
however, the 2,500 acres will be 
flooded. That property must be saved. 
A little help would enable the farmers 
involved to form a cooperative organi- 
zation to study and analyze the prob- 
lem, get the technical advice that may 
be required, negotiate together for 
equipment, materials, and funds. Such 
problems are too great for a single 
farmer to deal with, and even a group 
of farmers working cooperatively must 
have educational leadership. 
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Making the land distribution plan 
work is crucial in the economic recon- 
struction of Korea. It must not fail. It 
is the keystone of the arch on which 
enocomic reconstruction is to be built. 
If it is successful, the large private 
land holdings in Korea will undoubt- 
edly be redistributed in the same pat- 
tern. It means that Korean land will be 
given back to Koreans, a fact which is 
very important to the stable founda- 
tions of a democratic land. But more 
than that, the sale of these lands will 
release large amounts of money which 
can be invested in the development of 
Korean industry. If the land distribu- 
tion should fail, the whole process of 
economic reconstruction will be greatly 
retarded. An adult education program 
which helps these farmers meet their 
problems will assure the success of the 


plan. 


ESTABLISHING EDUCATION 


A second area in which adult edu- 
cation is indispensable is in establish- 
ing an adequate structure and pro- 
gram of public education. There is a 
close relationship between the status 
of education and the standard of living 
in any society. Harold Clark has 
sudied intensively the economic and 
educational characteristics of various 
tations. He found that when nations 
were equated on the basis of natural 
resources, climate, and numerous other 
potentialities, the comparison showed 
that where a higher level of education 
has been attained there is a higher 
sandard of living. Unless the level of 
education of the Korean people is 
ised, very little can be expected in 
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the way of economic reconstruction. 

Of course not very much can be 
done about raising the present educa- 
tional level of society by educating 
children, as important as this is. To do 
it in a hurry, you have to educate 
adults. When you educate adults, it 
counts twice, for it removes one from 
the uneducated, and adds one to the 
educated. 

But education must be made produc- 
tive. Korean reverence for the scholar 
has made him in the past a non-pro- 
ductive parasite. Korea has even more 
reverence for the Ph. D. than we have 
in America, and we have too much. 
A Ph.D. does not set a person apart. 
Those who hold Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees are merely individual citizens 
of a democracy. A Ph. D. is rather a 
designation which places on its holder 
a great responsibility for a high order 
of technical and professional service 
to humanity. There should be a Hip- 
pocratic Oath for Ph. D.’s as well as 
M. D.’s. 

The productive capacity of the Ko- 
reans is at a low level. It is the responsi- 
bility of education to raise that level. 
To begin with, vocational education 
must be planned to meet Korean needs. 
This necessitates vocational guidance 
to bring the capacities and aptitudes of 
people to meet vocational opportuni- 
ties. This is building for the future by 
providing a more realistic education 
for young people. But production to- 
day is in the hands of those who are 
now adults, so that the immediate prob- 
lem is the education of these adults. 
They have the most acute need for a 
change from the old education for edu- 
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cation’s sake to a new education which 
will help to equip them for greater 
productive contributions to Korean re- 
development. 

The development of public educa- 
tion depends on people’s understanding 
of what good education is and what 
their money can buy in education. In 
a democratic society, education be- 
longs directly to the people. They de- 
termine its objectives and its policies. 
They determine the amount of money 
it shall have. Unless people put a high 
value on education, it is bound to be 
meagerly supported. Unless they 
understand what education can do, all 
the attempts to improve it will not ac- 
complish much. When people can 
have a direct voice in educational pol- 
icy, they feel an obligation to support 
it. The system that has developed in 
Korea, in which schools have organ- 
ized parents associations to raise money 
to supplement the tax budgets for 
schools, is a clever device to solve the 
serious problem of teachers’ salaries, 
but it is very bad financial policy. It is, 
however, not without good points. It 
serves to keep people in touch with 
their schools. As a more adequate fis- 
cal policy becomes established, if these 
organizations can be adapted to study 
educational problems, cooperate with 
school administrators in the solution of 
problems, work with teachers and 
principals in the improvement of edu- 
cation, plan for the better coordina- 
tion of home, school, and community 
life for the richer development of the 
personalities and capacities of children, 
the effectiveness of Korean public 
schools can be increased very rapidly. 
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The tendency toward centralization of 
education and strengthening of national 
control that is likely to accompany the 
increased federal support of schools for 
which the new laws have provided 
will be counteracted by this kind of 
local organization. 

The new laws provide that a small 
proportion of federal funds must be 
used by local schools for education of 
adults. If this money is used to create 
educational opportunities for adults in 
accordance with their interests and 
needs, the participants in the program 
will come to be a part of the program 
of the schools and thus will have a di- 
rect stake in the schools’ welfare and 
become a strong element in the local 
support, both financial and moral, for 
the schools and their programs. 


BUILDING DEMOCRACY 


A third area in which adult educa- 
tion has great responsibility is in build- 
ing democracy—a matter of first im- 
portance in building a new Korea. The 
functioning of democracy depends on 
the integrity of the people, the sense of 
responsibility of the people, the be- 
havior patterns of the people. Democ- 
racy is many things. It is a theory of 
social organization, a method of polit- 
cal government, a code of values, and 
a way of life. These are things which 
cannot be taught. We can teach about 
democracy. We can teach its historical 
development and its sociological valid- 
ity. We can discuss the ideals and prob- 
lems of democracy. But democracy 
can be learned only through experi- 
ence: participating in democratic proc- 
esses, assuming responsibilities, ob- 
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nof } serving in human relationships the 
onal principles of democracy—mutual re- 
the | spect. 

s for Adult education in building democ- 
ided | racy should provide circumstances 
d of } within which this experience can take 
place. Adults are the makers of democ- 


Adult education must operate in 
communities by means of the organi- 
zation of people in their own villages 
to work on their own problems. The 
initial help for developing this kind of 
organization will come from the pri- 
mary school principal and his staff and 


mall | racy within their own communities. _ the local agricultural extension agents 
t be | That is why the pattern of adult edu- under the Agricultural Improvement 
m of | cation is so important. It must create Service. These agencies can train their 
reate | situations within which the opportu- people for this job and help them in 
Its in | nity of democratic experience can be various ways. Middle schools, voca- 


and} had, by helping people to organize 
gram | themselves in their local communities 
gram | so that they can cooperatively solve 


tional schools, and colleges can be 
called upon for the use of their re- 
sources and personnel to meet those 


adi-| their common problems. The need 


for such opportunities to develop 
democratic participation of the peo- 
ple in Korea is very great. There is a 
desire everywhere to build a democrat- 
ic nation, and yet the people lack ex- 


needs that come within the scope of 
their work and professional compe- 
tence. 

The Department of Health and 
Welfare is not equipped to develop 
much-needed health education for the 


perience in the ways of democracy be- _ people in local communities. It stands 


duca- | cause of the long period of Japanese ready, however, to provide materials, 
build- | authoritarian domination. some leadership, and counsel for local 
st im- 7 problems. The Women’s Bureau, 
a. The ee er re eee which has already begun to work with 
OF ADULT EDUCATION : a 

ids on women in child development, home- 
nse of} Many of the departments and bu- making, and family relationships at 
ne be- | teaus of the new Korean government its center in Seoul, can extend this 
Yemoc- } ate aware of their responsibilities for work to many communities through 
ory of | adult education. It is difficult, how- the cooperation of its numerous af- 
polit- | ever, for each one to carry out its re- _filiated local women’s organizations if 
es, and | sponsibility directly. The large num- a local community organization is de- 
which | ber of federal employees, the tremen- _ veloped to make such operation effec- 
1 about } dous cost, and the multiplicity of local _ tive. 

storical | contacts which would be required The results of the work of the agri- 
| valid-} make it both impractical and impossi- cultural experiment stations and the 
d prob-| ble. A coordination of these agencies in —_ agricultural colleges can be channeled 
ocracy | 2 plan which would make possible a to the local communities through the 
experi} simgle approach to local communities, local extension agents. The Office of 
iC proc: with the resources of all made available Civilian Information has already been 
es, ob-| through cooperation, is quite possible. at work on the production of ma- 
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terials, as has the Women’s Bureau. 
Their efforts would gladly be ex- 
tended to meet the expressed needs of 
the people. 

The Department of Economic De- 
velopment, the housing agency, and 
others have many resources for the as- 
sistance of local community organiza- 
tions in programs of community de- 
velopment. 

The local organizations, such as 
churches, clubs, and associations of 
various sorts, as well as the local gov- 
ernment, whose relationships are close 
to the people, can do much to facilitate 
the organization of the people and the 
channeling of their activities in con- 
structive directions. 

These are but a few of the possibili- 
ties and resources of adult education 
in the re-establishment of Korea and 
the development of her people. 


DIFFICULTIES FACING 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Of first importance among all the 
difficulties facing adult education in 
Korea is Korean psychology. I do not 
suppose any Occidental can ever com- 
pletely fathom the oriental mind. 
There are some things, however, that 
we can observe and then understand. 
There are different patterns of values 
out of which have grown different pat- 
terns of thinking and behavior. Forty 
years of Japanese domination have had 
a lasting effect on the Korean people. 
Those who were mature before the 
Japanese came are now gone or are 
over sixty-five years of age, mostly out 
of active life. The majority of Ko- 
reans have known nothing but Jap- 
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anese rule. The Koreans are struggling 
to attain freedom, but making that 
struggle with a psychology of subserv- 
ience. They think in terms of author. 
ity. They do not comprehend the re- 
sponsibilities of free citizens. They 
need simple, continuous, and direct 
help to learn how to think and act con- 
sistently with their belief in freedom 
and democracy. 

These difficulties manifest them. 
selves in many ways. People of Korea 
wait for instructions, they lack initia- 
tive, which is so important in a demo- 
cratic society. Officials interpret their 
positions in terms of authority, which 
is inconsistent with democracy where 
position is interpreted in terms of serv- 
ice. Many people seek the security of 





government employment. There is a | 


tendency to build a top-heavy govern- 
ment structure. 

One thing Americans must zealously 
guard against is thinking and insisting 
that Koreans must copy American pat- 
terns of thought and action. Koreans 
must work out their own patterns, 
fitted to the needs and problems of 
Korea, to develop better members of 
Korean society, consistent with the cir- 
cumstances of Korean life and Korea’ 
place among the nations of the world. 
American patterns fit in America; Ko- 
rean patterns will fit in Korea. 

The second difficulty facing adult 
education in Korea is lack of adequate 
leadership. Appointment of officials re- 
sponsible for adult education does not 
make professionals or capable leaders 
No training has been available for the 
development of Korean leaders, and 
experience in leadership has been de- 
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cidedly limited. Not much can be ex- 
pected from people who do not under- 
stand what their jobs are, do not have 
the technical equipment required, do 
not know how to work with people to 
help them discover their problems, or 
how to make available to them the re- 
sources which are at hand. Adult edu- 
cation will require increasing numbers 
of lay leaders. These lay leaders must 
also be trained for many responsibili- 
ties and a variety of tasks. 

The third difficulty, which may be 
greater than the other two, is lack of 
the spirit of service. People so often 
seem to be interested only in their own 
personal attainments. It is a natural 
consequence of the lack of opportu- 
nity and security which has been the lot 
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of those in Korea for so many years. 
We must try to get new attitudes in 
the minds and hearts of people who 
will do the job of adult education. 

The first job of adult education is 
to train both professional and lay lead- 
ers. Such training must develop not 
only technical competence but also a 
great ideal. It must have those emo- 
tional qualities that help people to see 
their jobs in relationship to the build- 
ing of a better world. It must develop 
in these leaders a love for their fellow 
men, an overwhelming desire to help 
people. In so doing they can lose them- 
selves and forget their personal ambi- 
tions. With adult education leadership 
like this the future of Korea will be 
secure. 
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Recommended: Group Research for Teachers 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN STUDY GROUP* 


WHAT IS RESEARCH? 
ee can do research, impor- 
tant research. We know because 
we tried it. After all, what is research 
but identifying a question or a diffi- 
culty (defining the problem), develop- 
ing hunches about possible answers or 
solutions (developing hypotheses), 
gathering information (collecting 
data), trying out the hunches (testing 
hypotheses), and finally, after enough 
tests, deciding what the answer or solu- 
tion is (making generalizations) ? 
Probably most teachers take many 
or all of these steps without recogniz- 
ing that they are researchers. Some- 
times they take some of the steps with- 
out following through to completion. 
When teaching is organized and its en- 
tire potentiality realized, it comes close 
to being research. 


Defining the Problem 

We were working with two groups 
of children, each of which combined 
various ages and grade levels. One 
group was composed of eight-, nine-, 
and ten-year-olds, who, in the average 
school would be classified as third, 
fourth, and fifth graders. The other 


*Brita Altberg, Edmund Cain, Shirley Lloyd, 
Helen Resor and Nelson R. Scull, formerly 
teachers in Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York City, with the guidance of Ruth Cunning- 
ham, associate professor, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Study made in 1947-48. 


group was made up of nine-, ten-, and 
eleven-year-olds, who might be thought 
of as fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, 
We were interested in discovering 
whether this type of grouping had any 





advantages over the traditional age or | 


grade grouping for these children. 


Developing Hypotheses 
We had hunches that this grouping 


was contributing to the development 


of the children, particularly i in the area 
of social adjustment. We felt we might 
know more about this social adjustment 
if we could find answers to questions 
such as these: 

1. To what extent do the children 
in these groups seek the companion- 
ship of those older and younger than 
themselves? 

2. Does such a grouping alter the di- 
visions, so common to our culture, be- 
tween boys and girls at these ages? 

3. How do deviates adjust in this 
school environment? 

4. What form do group discussions 
take in these heterogeneous groupings? 
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In other words, it was our hunch that | 


if this type of grouping promoted 
wider social contacts, crossing age and 
sex lines, if it contributed to the ad- 
justment of deviates, and if it promoted 
mature content and discussion form, 
then we would have some clues as to 
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the value of such a grouping plan for 
these children. 


Collecting Data 


We realized that in order to answer 
our questions we should need to em- 
ploy a wide range of appropriate tech- 
niques. Using all our resources meant, 
among other things, pooling our think- 
ing and judgment in growp research. 
We knew the truth in the adage “Two 
| heads [or more] are better than one” 
when it comes to finding answers to 
complex problems. 

We recognized, too, that we should 
need to establish criteria for selecting 
gecific techniques. We decided that 
any technique employed should: (1) 
throw light on the questions under 
consideration; (2) be usable during 
regular class activities, without disrupt- 
ing the social or academic progress of 
any individual or of the group; G3) 
lend itself to reasonable i interpretation 
, within our limitations of time and 


ability. 





Testing Hy potheses 


Data and hunches are useless unless 
tested in action, and our great advan- 
tage was that we could test our hunches 
and generalizations immediately. For 
example, to study the social structure 
of the groups, we constructed socio- 
grams. From these we found that there 
were not so many opportunities for 
fluid interchange within a classroom as 
we had hoped. A study of a variety of 
sociograms suggested that this inter- 
, change might be fostered if more op- 

portunity were provided for boys and 
' girls of various ages to work together. 
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We tested this hunch by providing 


more work committees composed of 
children of different ages. 


Making Generalizations 


Perhaps one of the most important 
things we learned was that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make generaliza- 
tions. We could make only tentative 
generalizations about our major prob- 
lem—the value of interage grouping 
for these children. Just when we 
thought we had something important, 
we found some contradictory evidence. 
We were made keenly aware that the 
variables are many w hen dealing with 
human behavior, and generalizations 
made without recognition of all the 
variables must be viewed with caution. 

We can, however, cite some gen- 
eralizations concerning subproblems. 
For example, it is clear that interage 
grouping offers a wider range of op- 
portunity to the children in the middle 
age-group, for they have more chances 
to explore and to seek their levels (so- 
cial, intellectual, academic, physical) 
among a range which differs from 
themselves, while the youngest group 
finds only older children and the oldest 
group finds only younger children. We 
found evidence to indicate how this 
operates. We hasten to state, however, 
that in our classrooms the older and 
the younger group availed themselves 
of wide contact, also, but to a lesser 
extent. 


WAS IT RESEARCH? 


We worked with what researchers 
might term an inadequate sample. Our 
two groups, totaling forty children, 
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would not have met the statisticians’ 
criterion of “statistical significance.” 
Yet we feel we had certain advantages 
over the researcher who studies the 
problems in such terms. 


Many Factors vs One 


Human behavior is extremely com- 
plex. One approach to understanding 
within this complexity is to isolate one 
factor and study it in many situations. 
Another approach is to study many 
factors in one situation. It is this latter 
approach which we have employed. 
We didn’t isolate a single factor to 
study with hundreds of children, but 
rather we tried to study many factors 
about a few children. This breadth of 
study in the classroom gives a reality 
to our findings and serves our purposes 
as well as the results of other research 
techniques. 


Real vs Artificial Situation 


The researcher who attempts to iso- 
late one factor only must usually pur- 
sue his research in artificial situations, 
for the very act of isolating one factor 
tends to set up artificial responses, and 
when an attempt is made to hold the 
many other variables constant the sit- 
uation departs further from reality. 
Certainly this type of laboratory situa- 
tion is desirable for the study of some 
problems but not for others, we be- 
lieve. We chose to keep our research 
conditions as close as possible to natu- 
ral teaching—learning situations. 


Testing in the Immediate Situation 


The researcher who generalizes from 
one aspect of a complex situation must 
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recognize perforce a series of “ifs.” 
The major “if” is often stated as “all 
other things being equal.” But in the 
area of human affairs all other things 
are seldom, if ever, equal. When 4 
proposition developed in situation A js 
applied to situation B, there is but ten- 
tative assurance that it is appropriate, 
A great advantage of classroom re- 
search is that propositions can be tested 
with the same children in the same 
classroom. For example, an analysis of 
each child’s participation in group dis- 
cussion suggests immediate ways of 
sensitizing the class toward more bal- 
anced participation by everyone and 
more consistently constructive discus- 
sion. 


Dimensions of Classroom Research 


We are saying, then, that although 
we recognize the importance of various 
research approaches, we see certain ad- 
vantages in the dimensions possible in 
classroom research. 

1. The study of many factors in one 
situation, with due regard to the inter- 
relatedness of these factors, may be as 
significant as the study of one factor in 
many situations and often may be more 
significant for use in the classroom. 

2. Research in the classroom may at- 
tain a reality for that classroom (valid- 
ity, in research language) which 1s 
difficult if an artificial stage is set in 
order to undertake research. 

3. The opportunity to test hunches 
immediately in the situation from 
which the hunches grew, and from 
which the data were collected, gives an 
important advantage to the classroom 
research. 
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LUNCHROOM SEATING CHOICES 





1-3 4-7 6-11 








4-7 
1-3 
GIRL AND GRADE LEVEL 9 Bors own ace 
BOY AND GRADE LEVEL 3 poys oTHER AGE 
TEACHER * 3K OK cirts own ace 


1-3,ETC. NUMBER OF TIMES SITTING WITH GROUP IN INNER CIRCLE 


se | This chart is to be read as follows: B6 (top center) sat with B 4’s one to three times 
i | (circle to left) and with G 6’s one to three times (circle to right). 


OUR RESEARCH TOOLS niques within our situation so that the 

We found no formula, either ready- _ three aspects together produced a re- 
made by others or developed by us, liable picture. 

which would automatically answer our For example, we couldn’t rely on one 

questions. We had to custom-fit our technique in an isolated area to furnish 

definition of the problem and tech- us with usable generalizations for the 
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whole classroom social structure. Thus, 
the choosing of seatmates would not 
give a true picture, so we investigated 
other situations such as free play, class 
elections, trip companions, and lunch- 
room seating companions. 

Furthermore, we found we some- 
times had to change the form of exist- 
ing techniques. In the lunchroom seat- 
ings, the number of factors involved 
made it necessary to invent a new tech- 
nique for charting. (See the chart 
above.) Each in-group forms the nu- 
cleus or center of concentric circles. 
The outer circles indicate the degree to 
which the students within them have 
been sitting with the in-group, showing 
the relative position of “fringers” with- 
in own or other groups. Wherever the 
nucleus of an in-group crosses the 
boundary of another “system,” it 
means that all persons in that nucleus 
have been sitting with members of the 
other in-groups to the extent that the 
circles overlap. 


Varied Techniques 


To insure greater objectivity we 
used a number of techniques which 
would give data that were in some way 
comparable or supplementary. We 
used autobiographies, anecdotal rec- 
ords, questionnaires, sociograms, de- 
scriptions of best friends, Who's Who 
in My Group,’ Interaction Content 
Record,” and standardized tests such as 


California Test of Personality,* Stan- 
1Who’s Who 


in My Group. The Ohio 


recognition scale for intermediate grades, is- 
sued by the Ohio Scholarship Tests and Ele- 
mentary Supervision, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio. 

2 Interaction Content Record prepared by 
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ford Achievement Tests, and Stanford- 
Binet Tests. Conflicting data which we 
found led us to believe that a stand- 
ardized test can have in some places too 
much subjectivity. There seemed to be 
instances of defensiveness in the face 
of such searching questions as those of 
the California test. 

We found that data of all our tech- 
niques could be assembled in a number 
of ways to fit a particular aspect of the 
problem. For example, when we fo- 
cused on leadership in the group, as 
seen by its members, we could bring to 


bear information from seven different 


sources, 


Staff Rapport 


It was evident to us that there were 
definite values in the areas of staff rap- 
port and the development of profes- 
sional achievement and satisfaction by 
every teacher concerned. 

We began with a factor necessary to 
any group action—a common interest. 
This interest increased and deepened as 
our research progressed. We found in 
our planning sessions, however, that in- 
dividuals in the group were concerned 
with tangents to our main problem. It 
soon became clear that we had to align 
our individual interests. We learned as 
a group the need for defining our aims 
more carefully. Broader and keener in- 
sights were developed concerning the 





Kenneth F. Herrold, “An Approach to a Criti- 
cal Analysis of Group Experience,” p. 17- 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
Mimeographed. Adapted from form in Pre- 
liminary Report of the First National Training 
Laboratory on Group Development, Bethel, 
Maine, 1942. 

8 California Test of Personality. A profile of 
personal and social adjustment, California Test 
Bureau, 1942 Sacramento, Calif. 
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problem and its expanding implications 
into other areas. It was necessary for us 
as individuals to project ourselves into 
group thinking and group planning, 
with group interests and a group goal. 


Class Rapport 


We recognized early that good re- 
search and classroom rapport go hand 
in hand. If our research resulted in 
poor teacher—pupil or pupil—pupil rela- 
tionships we had poor research. We 
wanted to record and analyze the spon- 
taneous actions and reactions of each 
child of the group. We did not want to 
create an artificial test situation in our 
classroom. From the first a considera- 
tion of this matter was important in 
our selection of research techniques. 

For example, in our study of group 
structure, in order to maintain class 
climate and to achieve valid results, we 
believed that a child should feel that 
his choice of companion was made for 
apractical purpose. Thus the questions 
used were: With whom do you wish to 
be grouped for the trip to see the Train 
of Tomorrow? With whom do you 
wish to sit in class? With whom do you 
wish to work on committees? We 
thought the periodic Opportunity to 
make such choices improved class mo- 
rale substantially instead of lowering it. 


Research on the Scene of Action 


This was no static laboratory situa- 
tion but a learning situation as well. 
The opportunity to interpret children’s 
immediate reactions to classroom situa- 
tions helped to reveal the efforts and 


the degree of success of the individual 
in adjusting to the group, as well as the 
interaction between group and individ- 
ual. The children, as well as the re- 
searchers, became increasingly aware 
of group methods of procedure and 
the significance of group action. The 
results were, for the most part, better 
understanding of our students and 
steadily improving group relationships. 


Toward Further Research 


We all believe that our research will 
lead us to further study. We are al- 
ready looking for ways and means to 
fill the gaps and reconcile the diver- 
gences that have occurred in our study 
of these problems. Research by other 
people has become more meaningful to 
us in the light of our recent experiences. 
The learnings from this experience will 
not end here. 


CONCLUSION 


We recommend group research by 
teachers. Group research takes time, 
initiative, and a democratic approach 
by each member of the group. Work- 
ing as a group was definitely more 
valuable, stimulating, and enjoyable 
than if we had approached the problem 
as individuals. 

Another value of such a study, re- 
gardless of the presence or absence of 
conclusive findings, lies in the increased 
interest and ability it develops to un- 
derstand more thoroughly the children 
in our classrooms. 

We consider group research by 
teachers a must for good teaching. 

















Child Psychology 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


D URING the past three decades child 
psychology in the United States 
has grown at a rapid pace as both a 
pure and an applied science.’ It has be- 
come a scientific field in its own right 
and not simply an adjunct to general 
psychology, although there are, of 
course, close ties between child psy- 
chology and the larger field of psy- 
chology. 

Some of the more obvious marks of 
growth are the establishment during 
the past twenty-five years of many ad- 
ditional research journals and mono- 
graph series, an increase in the number 
of students and graduate students who 
study child psychology, an expansion 
of psychological services for children 
in schools and other institutions, in- 
creased emphasis on the study of child 
development in the college preparation 
of teachers, as well as an increased 
amount of attention to child study on 
the part of teachers who already are 
in service, and finally a closer attention 
to psychological factors in the work 
of pediatricians and other professional 
workers who deal with children. 


1This paper was written in the fall of 1947, 
at the request of the Civil Affairs Division, War 
Department Special Staff, for publication in 
Jido Shucri (Child Psychology) in Japan. It 
was published in Germany in Die Ameri- 
kanische Rundschau, No. 18, 1948. 


in 
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the United States 
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SPURS TO DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

A marked increase in activity in | 
child psychology occurred in the} 
1920's. Among other things, large re. 
search centers were established in sev- 
eral universities in the United States 
and Canada. A significant amount of | 
research has been done in these centers 
and in scores of other institutions em- 
ploying child psychologists. 

Many social and scientific currents F 
have contributed to the growth of the 
discipline. Research in normal and 
deviant behavior has been stimulated 
by a growing interest in child welfare 
and a growing recognition of the im- | 
portance of childhood in relation to | 
mental health. Various trends in the 
economic and social life of the fam- | 
ily have also, no doubt, indirectly 
stimulated an interest in child psy- 
chology. It seems, for example, that as 
an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation is concentrated in urban centers, 
the process of child rearing has become | 
more deliberate and calculated, less in- 
cidental and “natural,” than when more 
people lived in rural areas, or when a 
larger proportion of fathers and moth- 





ers, rural or urban, had occupations | 
/ 


that were centered in or near the 
home. It is possible, also, that other 
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social trends which have affected the 
life of the family, and the increasing 
mechanization of the everyday rou- 
tines of life, have aggravated the effects 
of certain behavior tendencies in chil- 
dren. 

Developments in education have also 
simulated an interest in child psy- 
chology. As the goals of the school 
have gone beyond conventional aca- 
demic subjects and embraced a con- 
cern about the child’s social behavior 
and his emotional well-being, it has be- 
come increasingly important to gather 
facts concerning the development, mo- 
tives, and capacities of children at dif- 
ferent maturity levels. It has also be- 
come increasingly important to give 
teachers the kind of training that 
wou! deepen their understending of 
children and their ability to study them 
at firsthand [45 ].? 

Research in child psychology has 
also been stimulated by certain out- 
standing developments in methodology 
and psychological theory. The work 
of E. .. Thorndike, while not centered 
primarily on children, opened the door 
to vast possibilities by showing that 
research can illuminate aspects of hu- 
man behavior which had been regarded 
as outside the province of science. 

The popularity enjoyed for a time 


_ by John B. Watson’s behavioristic psy- 


chology drew attention to children in 
a dramatic manner, since this school of 
psychology emphasized, among other 
things, the influence which learning 
and conditioning in early childhood 


, might have on the person’s destiny. 


*Figures in brackets refer to the bibliography 
at the end of this article. 
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The work of Freud, Jung, and Ad- 
ler—most notably that of Freud and 
his followers—also has given impetus 
to the study of child psychology. 
Freud’s influence is quite marked, al- 
though at first it was rather slow in 
taking effect, partly because Freud 
dealt with matters which some people 
preferred to ignore or deny, and partly 
because many of his statements were 
presented as doctrines rather than as 
data from which others, according to 
the logic of science, might reach the 
same conclusions. Some of his theories 
seem to be more strongly supported 
than others [47]. The idea of infan- 
tile sexuality, for example, is supported 
by many findings, but there are con- 
flicting findings and clinical observa- 
tions with regard to matters such as the 
Oedipus situation, the castration com- 
plex, and the relative importance of re- 
pressed sexuality as a factor in the cau- 
sation of neuroses. It was a pioneer in 
child psychology, G. Stanley Hall, who 
arranged to have Freud give a series of 
lectures at Clark University in 1909 
[16]. Some child psychologists regard 
some of the recent, less orthodox in- 
terpretations of psychoanalysis, such as 
the position taken by Karen Horney 
[23], as more fruitful for scientific pur- 
poses than strict adherence to the origi- 
nal doctrines proposed by Freud. 


INTEREST IN CHILDREN 
AS PERSONS 


Much of the research on the psy- 
chological development of children 
conducted in recent years has had a 
distinctly human touch. A great deal 
of it has dealt with children as per- 
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sons worthy of scientific interest in 
their own right, rather than as conven- 
ient laboratory animals for studying ab- 
stract psychological problems. Old 
methods of psychological research, 
with all their prestige and precision, as 
well as newer methods that have been 
devised, have been brought to bear on 
very commonplace factors of child be- 
havior. Some of the basic principles of 
development have been made most ar- 
ticulate in connection with studies of 
commonplace operations of everyday 
life, such as the process of maturing 
that brings a child to the point where 
he is able to- control the bladder, and 
the changes in the architecture and 
functioning of parts of the body that 
make it possible for a child at a certain 
level of maturity to take hold of a pea- 
nut with thumb and forefinger and put 
it in his mouth. 

As a feature of this attention to ac- 
tual conditions in the child’s life, there 
has been a tendency in research in child 
psychology to move from study of 
single variables or isolated segments of 
child behavior toward study ‘of larger, 
interrelated aspects of behavior. This 
tendency, as will be noted below, has 
found its logical extension in studies 
that go beyond even a broad-gauge 
psychological approach toward a kind 
of investigation which involves not 
only psychology but also other scien- 
tific disciplines. 

Let it be said that while there is this 
trend toward dealing with large inter- 
related aspects, it obviously is not the 
only avenue of study. There are many 
significant features of child behavior 
that can be isolated for separate study. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Although most of the work in child 
psychology is done by persons whose 
training and interests lie mainly within 
the field of psychology as such, there 
has been developing, over the years, an 
increasing amount of collaboration be. 
tween psychologists and persons in 
other scientific disciplines. 

An effort to take account of con- 
tributions from many branches of 
science is demanded by the very nature 
of developmental psychology. A childs 
physical growth, and the biochemical 
changes that take place within him ob- 
viously have a very important bearing 
on the way he behaves. Accordingly, 
there are certain aspects of behavior 
that can be probed only if the psy- 
chologist happens to be competent, 
for example, in the field of physical 
anthropology, or in the general field 
of biology, or in the specialized field 
of genetics, or if he collaborates with 
investigators from those fields. The out- 
standing work of Olson and Hughes 
[44] shows how fruitful such collabo- 
ration can be. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, an outstanding present-day con- 
tributor to child psychology, has a 
medical background. 

There has been a good deal of cross- 
fertilization between child psychology 
and cultural anthropology [ 11, 33]. 

Another promising approach has in- 
volved collaboration between psychol- 
ogists who are versed in research | 
methods and people who are familiar 
with the practical school setting and’ 
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have more familiarity with the com- 
munity and with the practical details 
of children’s everyday lives than is 
ossessed by the average academic 
child psychologist [ 10, 29, 57]. 

As suggested above, another prom- 
ising line of study is a combination of 
child psychology and the clinical ex- 
periences and insights that are available 
in the practice of child psychiatry. 

While studies involving interdis- 
ciplinary collaboration are outstand- 
ing, the number of such studies to date 
has been relatively small. It is likely 
that studies in the future will show a 
more comprehensive orientation than 
in the past. 

The conviction that the work of 
many different scientific disciplines 
must be taken into account in order 
to achieve an understanding of children 
is actested by the fact that a large num- 
ber of active child psychologists are 
affiliated not only with the American 
Psychological Association, but also 
with what is known as the Society for 
Research in Child Development. This 
Society draws its membership from 
many different disciplines, including 
child psychology, physical and cultural 
anthropology, psychiatry, pediatrics, 
sociology, public health, dentistry, nu- 
trition, educational psychology, and 
several other branches of science. It 
not only arranges meetings at which 
people from the various fields get to- 
gether, but also publishes a journal and 
aseries of monographs to which scien- 
tists from various fields contribute. In 
addition it provides a service which, in 
one publication, combines abstracts 
from the many different branches of 
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science that touch upon the growth 
and welfare of children. In addition, 
there are other somewhat more re- 
stricted forms of professional affilia- 
tion of persons representing different 
fields, such as the American Associa- 
tion of Orthopsychiatry and the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 


ECLECTIC CHARACTER OF 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


One outstanding characteristic of 
child psychology in the United States 
is its eclecticism. The nature of the 
child and the impact of the child’s nur- 
ture upon his nature are such that it is 
necessary to draw upon many theories 
and approaches, and upon various sys- 
tems and schools of thought to gather 
from each whatever truth or insight it 
offers. 

So it is that the child psychologist 
accepts facts and theories from both 
a hereditarian and an environmentalist 
position. He also adopts both the idea 
that there is something intrinsic in the 
process of development and the idea 
that there is much in a person that 
can be accounted for in terms of the 
conditioned response and cultural in- 
fluences. He notes that in order to 
account for the larger as well as the 
more detailed aspects of child behavior 
it is necessary to make use not only of 
an approach that sometimes has been 
called atomistic, but also of an ap- 
proach that takes account of the larger 
totality or configuration, such as has 
been advocated by Gestalt psycholo- 
gists and by people who have adopted 
what some have chosen to call an or- 
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ganismic point of view. He recognizes 
with Lewin [36] and others that the 
subjective factors may play an impor- 
tant role in determining the meaning 
or effect of an objective or external 
event. 

He finds it necessary to recognize 
the phenomena of conscious behavior 
as well as phenomena which are “un- 
conscious,” in that there are elements 
in a person’s life and experience that 
he does not recognize. 

He regards various contending 
schools of psychology, various phi- 
losphies of child rearing, various sys- 
tems in the biological and the social 
sciences as eddies in the widening 
stream of learning. He regards even 
things which he considers untrue as 
something to be reckoned with. 

To be sure, not all child phycholo- 
gists are equally eclectic. There are 
some who hold more strongly than 
others to this or that explanatory point 
of view. But examination of books or 
periodicals shows that child psycholo- 
gists generally bring to bear great ver- 
satility and open-mindedness. More- 
over, the writer feels justified in say- 
ing that the more deeply interested 
the worker is in understanding the 
child rather than in pursuing a theory 
as an end in itself, the more likely he is 
to be an eclectic at the present stage of 
scientific development. 


AREAS OF INTEREST 


Some of the aspects of child psychol- 
ogy which figure prominently as areas 
of interest have already been indicated. 
Actually, when child psychologists are 
taken as a group, their attention is di- 
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rected toward all aspects of the subject, 

The Process of Development. The 
most inclusive and far-reaching pres- 
ent-day interest in child psychology in 
the United States centers upon the 
process of growth and development it- 
self: the course and the rate of devel- 
opment, the sequence in which differ- 
ent forms of behavior appear and dif- 
ferent capacities develop; the role of 
maturation; the manner in which new 
features of behavior emerge and the 
manner in which older, more infantile 
forms are modified or sloughed off. 
(For references to some original studies 
and reviews see Nos. 20, 21, 27, 30, 37a, 
38, 39, 44, 48. The work in this cate- 
gory of C. Bihler and her associates 
in Vienna, has received wide recogni- 
tion in American literature.) 

The interest embraces and over- 
shadows the more specialized lines of 
inquiry that are briefly reviewed be- 
low, and, if past contributions may be 
used as a guide, this broad-gauged in- 
terest in development will probably 
throw new light on many problems of 
human psychology which cannot be 
solved by a more sectarian or piece- 
meal approach. The question as to 
what is normal or abnormal, what is 
significant as a prediction of future 
trends, what is the product mainly of 
forces residing within the organism it- 
self and what is a consequence of 
special fortunes or misfortunes that 
occur in the child’s life, what is healthy 
and what is morbid can be answered 
adequately only when viewed in the 
perspective of development. Specific 
bits of behavior, such as the behavior 
problems of young children [37a] or 
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the resistance or apparent disobedience 
shown by a child who, even as an in- 
fant, is striving to achieve a degree of 
independence, take on different mean- 
ing when examined in this light. 

An interest in the role of maturation 
—of changes in capacity and function 
that occur in the process of growth— 
has thrown new light on our under- 
sanding of emotional behavior and on 
what we may expect of children in self- 
help and social conformity at different 
levels of maturity. 

The study of the role of maturation, 
with special attention to children’s 
readiness for various forms of training 
or teaching [18, 21, 28], quite prob- 
ably will have an increasingly pro- 
found effect on the timing and nature 
of the school program for children. 

The study of the process of develop- 
ment as a matter of interest and im- 
portance in itself has injected a posi- 
tive note into our understanding of 
human behavior as contrasted with the 
negative emphasis in much of the writ- 
ing based upon clinical studies of dis- 
turbed children and neurotic adults. 
Child psychologists who have followed 
the development of children have 
noted that the dynamics of behavior do 
not consist solely in getting away from 
something or in working out a solution 
toor an escape from hostility, pain, and 
fear. The dynamics of behavior involve 
also a striving to exercise growing abili- 
ties; a tendency to seek experiences, to 
press into the new; a tendency, also, in 
the social sphere, to be friendly and 
affectionate, that is just as “natural” 
as other tendencies toward hostility or 
fear [6, 48]. 
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Certain more specialized areas of in- 
terest are mentioned below. 

Measurement of Intelligence. A 
large amount of research continues to 
deal with the old problem of measur- 
ing and predicting intelligence, al- 
though, in relative terms, this topic is 
not now so prominent as it once was. 
The question regarding the extent to 
which a child’s mental ability, as 
measured by intelligence tests, may be 
influenced by his cultural environment, 
and by conditions that affect his physi- 
cal health and his emotional well-being 
is still a live one [51, 58, 58a]. Findings 
in recent studies to the effect that there 
is continued “growth” of intelligence 
for several years beyond early or mid- 
dle teens pose significant questions for 
education that have not yet been fully 
explored [15,31]. 

Thinking and Concept Formation. 
Other aspects of mental development, 
including children’s thinking, reason- 
ing, concept formation, moral con- 
cepts, and the like, continue to receive 
a good deal of attention. The findings 
of many investigators in recent years 
have been at variance with some of the 
rather widely publicized conclusions 
which Piaget arrived at some years ago, 
although this is still an open field of in- 
quiry. 

Imagination and Make-believe. 
Children’s imaginative activities have 
received a good deal of attention not 
only by way of the study of children’s 
make-believe, daydreams, and the like, 
but also by way of an interest in activi- 
ties which are more or less allied to 
children’s own imaginative tendencies, 
such as their interest in radio dramatiza- 
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tions, motion pictures, comics, and 
stories. There is a large literature on 
these latter interests. Much of the at- 
tention that has been given to children’s 
interest in radio programs, motion pic- 
tures, and the comics has been pro- 
moted by misgivings on the part of 
adults as to the wholesome effects of 
a good deal of this form of entertain- 
ment. There are some conflicting 
points of view among psychologists in 
this area. 

Much attention has been given to 
children’s imaginative activities with 
a view to obtaining light on their atti- 
tudes and emotional problems. 

Social and Emotional Behavior. A 
great deal of research is being done 
with regard to personal relationships, 
the influence of the methods and atti- 
tudes of parents and other adults, the 
effect of autocratic and democratic 
techniques, the effect of a 
as against 2 domineerinz approach [1, 
34, 37, 19|. Many studies representing 
work with teachers, parents, and adult 
group leaders in play situations indicate 
that children tend to respond in kind to 
a friendly, democratic approach and 
(as far as they dare) to a hostile, domi- 
neering approach. The view that the 
extent to which a child is emotionally 
accepted or rejected by his elders may 
have a crucial bearing on his attitudes 
toward and relationships with others, 
and on his inner tranquillity is being 
stressed in many popular writings as 
well as in research studies [35. 57>}. 

Apropos of this, it has been men- 
tioned in some recent writings that it is 
important for the infant and his mother 
to be together from the time of the 
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child’s birth (rather than separated for 
the first several days according to con- 
ventional hospital routine). Emphasis 
is placed on the old-fashioned and 
plausible notion that breast-feeding, 
when possible, may be better than 
bottle-feeding, from both a physical 
and a psychological point of view. 
Other aspects of group dynamics 
also are receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion, including relationships between 
individuals or clusters of children, evi- 
dences of cohesion and cleavage [40], 
factors which make for teamwork and 
friction respectiv ely. There is a grow- 
ing interest in the effects a child’s status 
or treatment in a group may have on 
his emotional adjustment, whether for 
good or for ill, and, along with this, an 
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interest in ways in which the social en- | 


vironment may be manipulated to 
achieve benefits for individual members 
or the group as a whole. Allied with 
this is a strong interest in the possibili- 
ties of group therapy in dealing with 
troubled children. 

Another approach to social behavior 


that has yielded some very promising | 


and provocative results is by way of 
study of the influence of ‘children’s 
skills on their social adjustments, the 
way in which a gain in competence in 
one thing or another may alter a child’s 
manner and his role in a group situa- 


tion [24], 


and to learn effective social techniques 
[8]. As indicated elsewhere in this ar- 
ticle, there is also a lively interest in the 
influence of socioeconomic status, of 
“social class,” on the development of 
children [9, 22]. 


and the manner in which | 
children may be helped to appreciate 
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An interest in the feelings and the 
emotional well-being of children runs 
through a great many present-day 
studies of children whether or not the 
studies deal directly with emotional be- 
havior. Among the matters that have 
recently secaived a good deal of atten- 
tion are the effects of frustration [12]. 
The causes and effects of anger and 
hostility, and of fear and anxiety, in 
their open as well as their hidden or 
devious manifestations, are the subject 
of constant study in dealings with both 
normal and maladjusted children. 

Personality Development. The 
broad theme of personality develop- 
ment overlaps all of the areas of inter- 
est discussed in this paper, but it de- 
serves special mention in passing. 
Studies in this area show not only how 
the environment impinges on a child’s 
development as a person [41] but also 
how qualities within the person him- 
self may influence, or deflect, or even 
override apparent advantages or vicis- 
situdes of the environment [21, 40]. 
Light is being thrown on the manner 
in which a growing child is affected by 
and makes his influence felt upon the 
environment as he moves through suc- 
cessive levels of maturity [30, 49]. 

Other Areas. This brief sketch of 
areas of interest is, of course, fragmen- 
tary and does not do justice to varied 
enterprises that now are going on. As 
in the past, much vigorous work is be- 
ing done in the study of children’s 
learning at school [19, 56]. A vast 
amount of more or less informal re- 
search is constantly being carried on 
by school people who are evaluating 
their own methods of measuring the 
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progress made by their pupils. A great 
amount of study is also being con- 
ducted in clinics and other institutions 
that deal with maladjusted children, 
delinquents, and children suffering 
from general or special handicaps. 


METHODOLOGY 


This section will touch briefly upon 
some of the trends and methods that 
are prominent in present-day research. 
A recent account of methods in child 
study has been prepared by J. E. An- 
derson [2]. 

Longitudinal Studies. There is now 
available a great deal of scientific lit- 
erature about children based upon 
“longitudinal study” or continued in- 
vestigation of the same group of chil- 
dren over a period of years [ 15, 20, 21, 
30, 37a, 44, 48, 50] by means of a va- 
riety of research techniques. Studies 
are now in progress that utilize chil- 
dren who attended nursery schools 
connected with research centers that 
were established in the 1920’s. 

In some studies, children have been 
observed or tested at short intervals 
while others have been reobserved 
periodically over longer periods of 
time. A classic example of the latter is 
Dr. Louis Terman’s study of gifted 
children [53]. The report of the latest 
investigation in this series has just re- 
cently been published. The people in 
this study who first were observed 
when they were children are now ma- 
ture adults. 

Longitudinal studies have yielded 
many highly significant findings that 
would be obscured if the process of de- 
velopment were measured solely by 
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fitting together measurements made of 
one group of children, say, at the age 
of two, of another group at the age of 
three, and so on, according to the usual 
so-called “cross-sectional” method. 
Spurts and lulls in the rate of develop- 
ment may occur in an_ individual 
growth curve, there may be effects of 
illness, or there may be idiosyncrasies 
and common factors in the growth 
curves of a selected group of children 
which would be smoothed out or can- 
celled statistically if the data from these 
particular children were combined with 
the data from a number of other chil- 
dren whose growth patterns happen to 
be different. 

Longitudinal studies have brought 
out more clearly the fact that chron- 
ological age is not necessarily the best 
base or unit of measurement for cer- 
tain kinds of prediction. For example, 
a more accurate indication of how fara 
child has progressed in some aspects of 
his development may be obtained by 
taking account of the “skeletal age” 
(the extent to which bones have ossi- 
fied or developed the hard structure 
characteristic of an adult) than by tak- 
ing account of his chronological age 
[4]. 

Projective Techniques. One of the 
most popular present-day procedures 
involves the use of what have been 
called projective techniques. These 
techniques involve the use of settings or 
materials designed to give the child an 
opportunity to reveal his inner 
thoughts and feelings while ostensibly 
responding to something in the external 
environment [13, 14, 42, 59]. 

Procedures of this sort that have 
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been used extensively include a wide 
variety of play situations. The child 
is watched, for example, when it is at 
play with a set of dolls and a miniature 
set of household equipment represent. 
ing, perhaps, a father, mother, and chil- 
dren in a home situation. Play situa. 
tions have been used in clinical psychol- 
ogy both for diagnosis and as a means 
of therapy. 

Drawings and paintings, uncon- 
pleted stories, and a variety of other 
materials and situations have been used, 
Snatches of fantasy and accounts of 





daydreams and dreams also fall in this 
category. Underlying these approaches 
is the view that a child’s play activities, 
artistic creations, and the products of 
imagination do not occur by chance, | 
but spring from currents in the child's 
intellectual and emotional life. 

In recent years the Rorschach ink- 
blot test has been used widely and has 
proved to be a very valuable instru- | 
ment [5. 32]. 

Direct Observation. Many impor- 
tant areas of child life have been 
opened to research study by the de- 
velopment within the past twenty } 
years of the method of direct observa- 
tion as a scientific tool [26, 43, 54]. In 
the development of this method, close 
attention has been given to ways of in- 
creasing the accuracy of the observer 
and the precision of his report, of get- 
ting a reliable sampling, and of insur- | 
ing that the units or qualities of be- 
havior which the investigator is study- 
ing are so clearly and precisely defined 
that other investigators can, if they de- } 
sire, go through the same steps. The | 
use of direct, on-the-scene methods of 
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observation has enabled investigators 
to study children in “natural” settings 
(in the home, in the classroom, in 
camps) or in other special situations 
(in medical or dental clinics, for ex- 
ample). The methods have also yielded 
important information concerning such 
matters as the sequences in the devel- 
opment of social behavior, changes 
with age in the expression of the emo- 
tions, and so on. 

Other Methods. An account of the 
numerous other methods now widely 
in use would take far too much space. 
It may be noted, however, that inter- 
views, check lists, questionnaires, and 
other well-known procedures continue 
to be used to good advantage. 

What is known as the “sociometric 
technique,” as originattéd by Moreno 
[40] and since further developed by 
him and others, is being widely used in 
the study of social groups.* In many 
studies the investigator has made use 
of a variety of techniques, providing a 
varied approach to the same problem. 

In connection with many aspects of 
development and behavior, it has been 
found that significant trends may not 
be revealed by ordinary statistical ma- 
npulations. When data are examined 
from the point of view of a certain pat- 
tem, or when phenomena are viewed 
from the standpoint of the sequence 
with which one thing follows another, 
truths may emerge which would not 
appear by ordinary statistical methods. 


*A “sociometric technique” is a device for 
tevealing group structure and preferences and 
atipathies entertained by members of a group 
toward one another by having the members in- 
dicate, for example, whom they would like best, 
or dislike most, to have as workmates, room- 
Mates, teammates, and so on. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this account I have described 
some of the backgrounds and some 
of the present and newer currents in 
child psychology. By way of conclu- 
sion I wish to say a word about the 
human side of being a child psycholo- 
gist. I think I speak for my fellows 
when I say that this field is quite a 
satisfying one. Whether it is more or 
less agreeable than other scholarly and 
scientific pursuits I cannot, of course, 
say. Besides the satisfying taste of new 
knowledge which comes to workers in 
any field of science, and the satisfaction 
of communicating knowledge to 
others, it offers the additional feeling 
that anything which increases our 
understanding of children is very much 
worth while. Even more stimulating is 
the realization that in this branch of 
science, as perhaps in all others, each 
truth that is discovered signalizes anew 
what a vast amount there is yet to 
learn. 

Most stimulating of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that in studying children the 
psychologist not only is in touch with 
what the past offers through physical 
heredity and the heritage of culture, 
but he also has his finger on the pulse 
of the future of mankind. The child 
of today is the man of tomorrow. 
Through him flows, also, the hope of 
a better day for the human race. In 
the opinion of this writer, many recent 
findings in child psychology should 
quicken and enliven this hope. The re- 
sources within the nature of children 
for the building of a wholesome society 
are greater than our education has 
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hitherto taken into account and 
greater, perhaps, than ever have been 
tapped by any cultural group in all the 
world. 

There are strong positive forces in 
the development of children. They 
possess a powerful impulse to grow. If 
unfettered they seek, in due time, to 
learn and to discover. They endeavor 
to put their growing abilities to use. 
They have the capacity for a great 
amount of self-repair and for revising 
old ways and adopting new ones as 
new or different powers and abilities 
emerge in the process of growth. There 
are also strong positive tendencies in 
their emotional make-up and in the 
factors that influence their social be- 
havior. From early infancy they show 
a rich capacity for friendliness and af- 
fection. Tendencies opposed to this 
also appear, it is true. But the germs 
of good will and peaceful relations 
with all men are there. 
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Henrietta Baranco. Personal Develop- 
ment of High School Girls Through 
Physical Education Activities.* 


The purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover ways of sensitizing teachers of phys- 
ical education to their opportunities and 
responsibilities for the personal develop- 
ment of their pupils as well as for the values 
more frequently emphasized. By personal 
development is meant all the aspects of an 
individual’s development—physical, mental, 
social, and emotional—as they interact and 
become unified in the individual in terms 
of patterns and rates of growth. To bring 
about the best possible development re- 
quires guidance, especially in the second- 
ary school. Guidance is helping boys and 
girls to make their plans and important 
choices in terms of their potentialities. Only 
as all teachers and administrators in a school 
accept their responsibility for guidance will 
students be helped in solving their prob- 
lems and in making their best adjustment. 

Physical education is fully capable of 
meeting its part of the responsibility for 
the personal development of pupils. The 
factors that equip it to do so are: (1) the 
wide variety of activities offered in the 
physical education program, (2) the knowl- 
edge of the developmental status of high 
school girls, (3) the possibility teachers 
have of creating atmospheres favorable to 
desirable social development, (4) the op- 
portunity to influence recreational choices, 
and (5) the function of contributing in- 
formation to the guidance program. 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


It must be remembered, however, that in 
all efforts to give guidance, the physica 
education teacher faces limitations—over. 
loaded classes and class schedules and the 
short time allotment for class work, for ex. 
ample. Moreover, physical education is only 
one factor contributing to personal develop. 
ment. Other areas of the school as well 
the church, the home, and the community 
influence the lives of individuals. The bes 
development will result from synchroniz. 
ing the efforts of all areas in behalf of youth 

Guidance is based upon the needs of in- 
dividuals. All adolescents have needs, Al- 





though these needs are unique to the in- 
dividual, to time, and to conditions, there 
are some common ones about which the 
learning experiences of groups should cen- 
ter. These are personal, social, civic, and 
vocational needs. 

Since guidance is based upon needs, phys 
ical education teachers must know ani 
understand their students, but understané- 
ing of others is not possible if there is not 
understanding of oneself. Therefore, it i 
mandatory that teachers make a survey af 
themselves before they begin the interes 
ing work of guiding youth, 

Once a teacher is aware of the needs of 
adolescents and the means by which he can 
discover them, he is in a favorable position 
to use the activities of physical education for 
guiding them toward the limits of thei 
potentialities. This is possible through suit | 
able instruction, through group and @ 
dividual activities of the curricular pro-| 
gram, the intramural program, the co | 
recreational program, recreational activities 
and through interscholastic athletics, Eac | 
of these areas possesses high potentialities fo 
personal development. However, potential- 
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ties are not values and will become values 
only if the activities of physical education 
are used by teachers to promote certain 
kinds of desirable development and growth 
within the individual student. 


KATHARINE BorHNER Hockin. A Meth- 
od and Plan of Work for Developing a 
Program in Religious Education for 
Christian Secondary Schools for Girls 
in Szechuan, China.* 


This project was undertaken to prepare 
for professional responsibilities as Religious 
Education Secretary for the Educational As- 
sociation of the Szechuan Synod of the 
Church of Christ in China. It relates spe- 
cifically to the religious education program 
in four residential secondary schools for 
girls. The Secretary will be expected to help 
organize the program in each school, to 
work cooperatively with other Christian 
schools, and to coordinate general activities. 
Because of the premise that a functional 
program not only must meet the real needs 
of the people involved, but must do this 
with the understanding participation of all 
concerned, no attempt has been made in this 
project to blueprint plans. Rather the author 
strives for a well-grounded appreciation of 
the situation as it exists in China today and 
a knowledge of resources that can be made 
available for a developing program in the 
future. 

The procedure involved several steps. 
There was first the preparation in class- 
toom and library, supplemented by many 
conversations and interviews with Chinese 
and American authorities on Chinese na- 
tional life, education, and religion. Based on 
these data an analysis was attempted of the 
situation in China today in the various as- 
pects which impinge on the life of youth 
and which must be recognized in any real- 
istic educational program. Following this 
analysis an appraisal was made of the na- 
tional and Christian educational achievement 
in the past and of present limitations. On the 
basis of this understanding and with recog- 
tition of basic assumptions as to goals and 
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objectives, it was possible to set up stand- 
ards and to suggest methods and plans of a 
general nature. The final step in procedure 
will be the actual implementation of the 
project in China in the fall of 1948. 


At each point in the development of the 
project certain conclusions were reached. 
Present Chinese culture is that of a society 
in transition and this means that its youth 
face problems of adjustment of a peculiarly 
difficult nature. Normal difficulties are in- 
tensified by the civil war, which affects 
every aspect of the nation’s life today and 
is responsible for conflict in ideologies, so 
that youth is in great need of building for 
itself an adequate philosophy of life. 


Christianity has contributed greatly to 
China’s life in the past and, especially since 
the patriotic activity of Christians in the 
Sino-Japanese War, may be regarded as 
one of the religions grounded in the in- 
digenous vitality of the Chinese people. As 
such, it has unprecedented opportunity. But 
there are also obligations. The inner com- 
pulsions of the faith demand action in all 
areas of human need, to clarify issues and 
to set up ultimate standards and goals. 
Hence a program in religious education 
cannot merely seek to impart information 
about the Christian religion. It must also 
enter into the life and thought of the young 
people involved and help them in their ad- 
justments to life at school, to society at 
large, and to the world of ideas. Suggestions 
for the particular Szechuan schools are of- 
fered in mechanical details, in program re- 
sources, and in general administrative or- 
ganization. 

The most impotrant conclusion of the 
project is that whatever administrative or 
material expansion may eventually be 
achieved, whatever routine program is un- 
dertaken, it must be the outgrowth of the 
thought, planning, and participation of stu- 
dents, their teachers, and all others involved. 
The plans for religious education in the 
Szechuan schools must be the product of 
group thinking, and the method, one of 
cooperation and participation. 
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Ann C. Peters. A Survey of the De- 
velopment of Evaluation in Arithmeti- 
cal Learnings.* 


Education has always been concerned 
with the appraisal of its product. In mod- 
ern times one of the greatest challenges to 
educators has been to produce evidence of 
the success of the school in terms of the 
influence of its various learnings on the be- 
havior of its pupils 

Because of its very nature, arithmetic has 
been especially quick to feel the impact of 
the forces in the testing movement, which 
attempts to appraise learning. Consequently, 
this study is a survey of the development 
of evaluation in arithmetical learnings from 
1900 to approximately 1950. 

The early arithmetic tests were devised 
mainly to compare achievement in one 
school with that in another or in one school 
system with that in another and to deter- 
mine teacher efficiency. By 1920 the em- 
phasis on evaluation had changed from the 
school and the teacher to the individual 
pupil and to the quest for his minimum 
arithmetical essentials. This change in em- 
phasis gave rise to tests of achievement in 
what was considered practical number con- 
tent. These tests of attainment in the mini- 
mum essentials were popular with the edu- 
cation public during the 1920’s and well into 
the 1930’s. One of the outgrowths of the 
extensive use of achievement tests was a 
further concern for the individual learner. 
As early as 1916, survey tests and later 
achievement tests were employed in in- 
vestigations which stressed the process of 
learning rather than the product of learn- 
ing. 

New tests, diagnostic in nature, were de- 
signed to reveal pupils’ strengths and weak- 
nesses in arithmetical learnings. Simultane- 
ously studies were launched to determine 
just how children learn or fail to learn in 
the area of number. These studies, plus the 
new knowledge from the biological and 
anthropological sciences, aided in the prog- 
ress of emerging psychologies, curriculums, 
methods, and materials. All of these de- 
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velopments plus the new demands made 
by society upon the individual clearly ip. 
dicated by 1930 that evaluation must moye 
into new arithmetical areas and employ new 
techniques to evaluate new learnings. 

The demands made upon arithmetic in the 
general education movement reveal tha 
number can no longer concern itself with 
facts and skills only. Rather, the pressing 
demands of today’s society plus the needs 
of the individual in this society require that 





there be understanding and insight in the 
use of number rather than the mere me. | 
chanistic manipulation of its symbols in 
algorisms. Thus, as the relation between 
evaluation and the curriculum, and between 
the curriculum and society become closer, 
those who design and plan for appraisals in 
arithmetical learnings must meet the new 
demands placed on arithmetic. 

Today, after fifty years of attempting to 
evaluate the product of arithmetical learn- 
ing, leaders in the area are trying to refine | 
the pencil and paper tests and to devise new 
techniques for evaluating the subtler out- 
comes of quantitative and relational think- 


ing. 


PROCEDURE 


An analysis was made of previous studies 
that dealt with certain phases of appraising 
arithmetical learnings, and their contribu. | 
tions to the evaluation movement in arith- 
metic were noted. Summaries of the test- 
ing movement in arithmetic were published 
in 1914, 1925, and annually thereafter. These 
summaries were examined for the stages 
that were apparent within the movement 
and for the chief characteristics of the 
current efforts to evaluate arithmetical 
learnings. 

During the past fifty years or more 
periodicals have consistently published m:- 
terial pertinent to this survey. The year- 
books of three national educational organizz- 
tions contributed articles that focused on | 
issues in the movement and clarified the 
positions of the active leaders. College text- 
books were also analyzed for their treat- 
ment of the evaluation movement in arith 
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metic. These three sources also were con- 
sidered in relation to the prevailing psychol- 
ogy and objectives of arithmetic. 

Arithmetic tests were analyzed for each 
of the four dominant periods in the move- 
ment. Recent emphasis and trends were as- 
certained from papers read at the 1948 At- 
lantic City Conference of the American 
Educational Research Association. Unpub- 
lished material was obtained from present- 
day leaders engaged in the process of design- 

new techniques for evaluating arith- 
metical learning. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study of the evaluation movement 
in arithmetic from 1900 to 1950 reveals that 
both the prevailing psychology and the 
economic forces acting in the culture some- 
what determine the objectives for arith- 
metic. Classroom procedures, however, ap- 
pear to be influenced most by the current 
theory of learning. The study indicates that 
evaluation in arithmetical learnings is based 
on the demands of society, the current 
theory of learning, and the prevailing ob- 
jectives. However, the prevailing objectives 
sem to have the greatest influence on 
evaluation in arithmetic. 

Present practices in evaluating arithmetic 
reveal: (1) standardized tests to measure 
only the basic skills, (2) prepared tests to 
evaluate understanding and judgment, and 
(3) informal observation of functional com- 
petence with number. 


Sypney S. RapLow. Contrasting Con- 
ceptions of the Social Function of the 
Public School in the Period Between 
the Two World Wars.* 


The period between the two world wars 
was one of economic dislocation, mass un- 
employment, and general uncertainty in the 
United States. This unrest naturally stimu- 
lated much study and re-assessment of his- 
toric modes of life and thought. Educational 
literature shows that American educators, 
particularly during the decade of the de- 
Pression, were deeply interested in problems 
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of social organization and reconstruction. 
There was general acceptance of the view 
that the school should serve as an agency 
of public enlightenment and social progress, 
but there were widely divergent conceptions 
of the way in which the school should dis- 
charge these public responsibilities. Indeed, 
the differences in educational outlook and 
emphasis were so fundamental that the pub- 
lic school has had to operate for some time 
without a real consensus concerning these 
crucial issues. 

This inability of educators to agree on the 
role of the school in the process of social 
change posed a significant problem and 
suggested the idea for this project: a study 
of conflicting conceptions of the social role 
of the public school in American democ- 
racy and the assumptions which apparently 
underly these differences in educational out- 
look. The analysis was developed by the 
examination of the socio-educational views 
of Boyd H. Bode, George S. Counts, John 
Dewey, Robert M. Hutchins, and Harold 
J. Laski. 

From a study of the writings of these 
men certain issues emerged which seemed 
to give a clue to the deeper factors in- 
volved in their differences of opinion about 
the appropriate social function of the school. 
The most significant of these were their 
views of the nature of the individual, the 
process by which the individual learns, the 
nature of mind or thinking and how it de- 
velops, the meaning of democracy and the 
implications of the democratic conception in 
the contemporary situation, the nature and 
function of the state, and the process of 
cultural change, particularly as it affected 
their views of the role intelligence plays in 
the direction of social affairs. 

The author of this study finds an im- 
portant connection between the differing 
conceptions of the social function of the 
school and these underlying assumptions. 
For example, the far-reaching influence of 
one’s view about the nature of mind and 
how the individual learns to think effec- 
tively is demonstrated again and again. 
Where a view of mind has been ignored 
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or slighted, as by Counts and Laski, or 
where mind has been conceived as an in- 
nate entity, as by Hutchins, the educational 
emphasis has been largely on the inculca- 
tion of a particular body of knowledge or 
principles. On the other hand, the empirical 
and functional view of mind has tended to 
stress the importance of purposeful activity 
in the development of the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the individual. The danger of 
either extreme: on the one side, a process 
of indoctrination that limits the develop- 
ment of independent intelligence; on the 
other, an attempt to teach individuals to 
think in a social vacuum, is pointed out. 

The insistence on “a priori” principles 
rather than empirical inquiry, discovery, and 
test as the basis of authority has been shown 
to isolate Hutchins and his school from the 
stream of events in the contemporary so- 
cial situation and to impair Laski’s view of 
the way the state actually functions in the 
United States, particularly in relation to the 
schools. 

These and other differences in social and 
philosophical conceptions have significant 
educational consequences. Indeed, unless 
agreement can be achieved at this basic 
level of social and philosophical thought, 
the prospect is not good for the develop- 
ment of a forward-looking educational pro- 
gram at this critical time. 


Ernest Gorpvon McDowett. An Ap- 
proach to the Reorientation of the Ru- 
ral Secondary School Program in Tas- 
mania.* : 


In 1936 Tasmania began to improve rural 
education by establishing consolidated 
schools. By 1946 fifteen “area” schools, de- 
signed to cater to both elementary and sec- 
ondary education, had been built. Prior to 
1936 there were but two small secondary 
departments in rural Tasmania. However, 
the new schools attracted few secondary 
students, since most pupils terminated their 
schooling at grade seven. Then in 1946 the 
school-leaving age was raised from four- 
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teen to sixteen. Naturally secondary educa. 
tion classes began to grow. 

The author of this project, having visited 
rural districts and most of the secondary 
schools of Tasmania, points out the unique 
opportunity Tasmanian educators now have 
of inaugurating a program of secondary 
education that could transform rural living, 
He also suggests the direction the curriculum 
should take in the rural secondary schools 

The way of life of people in rural Tas. 
mania is largely determined by the partic. 
ular environment in which they live and | 
by their racial heritage. In these the philos. | 
ophy of the educational program should be 
rooted. The major forces that shape their 
lives are topography, climate, soil, natura 
resources, economic structure, and social 
patterns and institutions. These must be 
carefully studied as the basis of the school 
program. 

Among the recommendations the author 
makes are the following: 

The school should give a prominent place 
to agriculture. Soil and pasture management, 
cropping and animal husbandry, should 
loom large in the curriculum. The school 
should operate a small-scale farm on which 
the activities parallel the major vocational 
operations of the farming community. In 
the setting of the farm home, girls should ; 
study all aspects of the management of the 
farm household. 

Business education and shopwork, as well 
as college entrance subjects, should be 
taught, all teaching being as functional as 
possible. Work experience should form part 
of each student’s program. 

All students should receive instruction in 
social competence, health and recreational 
activities, language and communicative arts, | 
social studies, music, and art. Underlying the 
whole curriculum should be a guidance pro- 
gram. m | 

Curriculum development should originate | 
within the local school rather than with an 
external authority. | 

Some attention is given to the progres 
made toward school consolidation in Tas 
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mania. Further extension is recommended. 
Stress is placed upon the necessity to con- 
solidate so that the secondary enrollment 
is sufficiently large to produce efficient staff- 
ing. A minimum enrollment of 150 is recom- 
mended. 

Finally the problem of bus transportation 
of pupils is examined and the recommenda- 
tion made that the present contract sys- 
ten be changed to school owned and op- 
erated buses. 

The material of the project was obtained 
partly from a study of Australian and New 
Zealand literature on the subject. However, 
the most valuable ideas were gained from 
travel in Australasia and North America. 
The author visited the chief rural districts 
of Tasmania and most of its secondary 
schools, and spent three months in New 
Zealand, where he investigated school con- 
solidation. A five months’ tour of schools 
in twenty-four of the United States and in 
three of the Canadian provinces followed. 


Rosert F. Britis. An Inv estigation of 
the Effects of Individual and Group 
Play Therapy on the Reading Level of 
Retarded Readers.* 


This study was concerned with the in- 
vestigation of the effects of individual and 
group play therapy on the reading level of 
retarded readers. Eight retarded readers 
were selected for the play therapy experi- 
ence. The criterion of reading retardation 
ued was a negative discrepancy between 
mental age and reading age. The study in- 
cluded three periods of thirty school days 
each. The first period was a control period 
intended to measure the gains of the chil- 
dren during a period in which the therapeu- 
tic effect of the play experience was not 
operative. During the second period, the 
therapy period, the children were given a 
play therapy experience of a nondirective 
nature. The third period was included to 
measure the gains which followed imme- 
diately after therapy. A measurement of in- 
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telligence quotient was obtained during the 
control period, and measures of silent and 
oral reading abilities were made before 
each of the three periods and following the 
third period. 

It was concluded that when the eight re- 
tarded readers of this study experienced a 
non-directive play therapy they showed 
marked improvement in their reading abil- 
ity, following the therapy. The data also 
indicated that the increased ability to read 
was still present in the children six weeks 
after the conclusion of the therapy. 

Seven of the eight retarded readers who 
were studied in this investigation revealed 
emotional maladjustments of varying de- 
grees of severity. On the basis of the ‘study 
of the individual child in the investigation 
it was revealed that although common per- 
sonality traits did exist among these re- 
tarded readers, the differences were great 
enough to exclude a classification on the 
basis of type of maladjustment. 

The study showed, as have other studies, 
that personality changes can follow a non- 
directive play therapy experience. It also 
showed that these changes could occur in 
six individual and three group play ex- 
periences of forty-five minutes each. 

On the basis of this study it would appear 
that there is need for investigation of the 
effects of such a nondirective play therapy 
experience on children who are classified as 
retarded in other subjects in the curriculum, 
and on the reading ability of children who 
are normal in their emotional adjustment. 
There also appears to be need for an in- 
vestigation of the source of the reading 
gains reported in this study, the lasting effect 
of the gains in reading ability which the 
children in this study showed, and the re- 
lationship between the rapidity of appear- 
ance and size of the reading gain following 
nondirective play therapy and the extent of 
the emotional disturbance which some re- 
tarded readers exhibit. 

The study implied the need for further in- 
vestigation of the use of nondirective ther- 
apy techniques in the classroom. 
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Daviv E. Wituis. Suggested Policies to 
Improve the Quality of Beginning 
Teachers in Kansas High Schools 
Through Integration of Recruitment, 
Selection, and Induction.* 


In this study the problem of improving 
the quality of the beginning teacher enter- 
ing the profession is approached on a broad 
front: a total, integrated process starting 
from the point where the superior high 
school student is identified as a potential 
teacher and continuing through his first 
year as a responsible teacher to the point 
where he will grow on into teaching serv- 
ice as a competent, experienced teacher. In- 
cluded in this process would be the recruit- 
ment of outstanding students in high school 
and the early years of college as potential 
teaching material and to interest them in 
preparing for the profession, continuing 
selection throughout the pre-service pro- 
gram, and induction of the beginning teacher 
into his initial professional assignment. 

Improvement in the quality of beginning 
teachers will come about only through re- 
cruitment, selection, and induction as in- 
tegral parts of a total, continuous process. 
The tangible results of a program to recruit 
teachers for high school can best be meas- 
ured by the numbers of those who later suc- 
cessfully complete their beginning teach- 
ing and continue in the profession. The co- 
ordinated efforts of all agencies concerned 
in a planned program to implement each 
phase of a total program are most likely to 
effect improvement in the quality of the 
teacher. 

The purpose of the study is to: (1) define 
what presumably authoritative opinion be- 
lieves to be principles and techniques basic 
to the improvemént of quality of the be- 
ginning teacher in the high school through 
attention to integrated recruitment, selec- 
tion, and induction of teaching material of 
the highest type; (2) apply these principles 
and techniques to Kansas practice in order 
to determine generally where there are 
weaknesses; (3) give examples of the man- 
ner in which these principles have been im- 
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plemented by high schools and teacher-edu- 
cation institutions in some other states; (4) 
suggest steps that might be taken by Kansas 
educators to better their own practice in 
regard to improving the quality of the 
beginning teacher. 

The principal data used in this study were 
obtained through questionnaires distributed 





in December 1947 by the Kansas State Ad- 

visory Council to three groups of educators 

in Kansas: chiefs of the division of educa. 

tion in institutions preparing secondary tes. 

chers; high school principals; and newly 

graduated secondary teachers of the clas | 
of 1946-47 who have been serving as begin. | 
ning teachers in their first professional as. 
signment during the school year 1947-48 in 
public high schools within the state. These | 
questionnaires were designed to determine 

certain problems inherent in the improve- 

ment of teacher quality and practices de. 

veloped for their solution. Those to the be- 

ginning teachers were designed particularly | 
to discover how they have adjusted to teach- 

ing and how they have been helped in this 

adjustment. 

When the basic principles of recruitment, 
selection, and induction were applied to 
high schools in Kansas, the following con- 
clusions seemed obvious: 


) 


1. Much needs to be done to improve the 
conditions under which teaching is done in 
high schools. 

2. The recruiting being done in high 
schools seems to be more quantitative than 
qualitative. 

3- Little is being done by teacher-educz- ' 
tion institutions to seek out young peopl 
who have potentialities for teaching. 

4. Selection is being made from among | 
candidates applying for admission to teacher 
education, not from among those iad 
should teach. 

5. There is little uniformity among in- | 
stitutions, either in criteria for selection or | 
in practices by which the selective judgment | 
is made. 

6. Although most beginning teacher 
seem to be receiving help in their orient- 
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tion to school and community, many report 
being left on their own. 

7. The majority of these beginners seem 
to be experiencing difficulties in their early 
months of teaching, but report that they re- 
ceive help only when and if they ask for it. 

8, There is a need for better planned and 
organized programs to induct beginning 
teachers. 

9. The follow-up programs of teacher- 
education institutions are not extensive and 
are considered ineffective by both high 
school principals and beginning teachers. 

10. Field relations between teacher-edu- 
cation institution and high school need 
strengthening. 

The writer suggests to the State Advisory 
Council certain policies which Kansas edu- 
cators might employ to improve the quality 
of beginning high school teachers through 
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the integration of recruitment, selection, and 
induction. Briefly, these are: 1. Dramatize 
the positive side of teaching in an aggres- 
sive publicity campaign to be carried to all 
people in the state. 2. Organize a state-wide 
program to recruit outstanding young peo- 
ple for teacher education. 3. Encourage a 
joint study by all teacher-education institu- 
tions of the problem of selecting for teacher 
education only those candidates who show 
promise. 4. Encourage joint consideration 
by schools and institutions of their respon- 
sibility for inducting beginning teachers into 
service and of means whereby this induc- 
tion can be accomplished. 5. Promote a 
strengthening of field relations between 
teacher-education institutions and high 
schools in their service areas, and among all 
institutions and schools generally. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Amonc the Teachers College faculty mem- 
bers attending the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
September 7 to 10 in New York were Pro- 
fessors Lyman Bryson, F. Ernest Johnson, 
Paul L. Essert, and Ruth Strang, and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus I. L. Kandel. Professor Bry- 
son, chairman of the sessions, delivered an 
address on “Higher Education in a Time of 
Change” at the Conference, while Professor 
Johnson read a paper entitled, “Light on 
the Goals of Education from Preceding 
Conference Sessions and Publications.” The 
meetings took place at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University, and were at- 
tended by 50 of the country’s leading 
scholars. 


KENNETH Benne, associate professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, specializing in 
philosophical foundations, accepted a pro- 
fessorship this fall in the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 


“How Can a Favored Community . . . Or- 
ganize Its Resources to Offer the Best Pos- 
sible Program for Youth?” was the title of 
the symposium led by Professor Harold F. 
Clark and Stewart Hamblen before Glen 
Ridge, N. J., Home and School Associa- 
tions October 21. Professor Clark and Mr. 
Hamblen are both actively connected with 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation of New 
York City. 


| 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Paul R. Mort spent the first two 
weeks in September assisting in the initiation 
of a developmental study of the financing 
and control of schools in the three German 
states of the American Zone. The work went 
forward under the direction of Professor 
Francis G. Cornell (Ph.D. 1936) of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois who, together with Ralph 
Gallagher (A. M. 1939), Superintendent of 
Schools at Bound Brook, N. J., remained in 
Germany through October. Dr. Wallace 
Strevell, former graduate student, who has 
been appointed as a research worker with 
Military Government, commenced his work 
at the same time and carried on the direction | 
of the developmental study after Dr. Cor- | 
nell and Mr. Gallagher departed. The study } 
will involve finance, control and the stimv- | 
lation of local initiative. Mr. Gallagher is 
working on the local initiative phase in co- 
operation with the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 





GUIDANCE 


A grant in clinical psychology has been re- ; 
ceived by Teachers College from the Fed- 

eral Government, which this fall announced | 
allowances to 86 medical and educational | 
institutions for mental health research and 
the training of mental health personnel 
The Teachers College grant will be used in 
the form of one stipend per year to a stv- 
dent in the field. Another of these grants 
was made to the Teachers College Division 
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= New Professors and Administrators 
PAUL G. BULGER has been appointed assist- 
ant provost at Teachers College, concentrating 
ee on the area of student personnel services. He is a 
graduate of New York State College for Teach- 
ers, where last year he was coordinator of field 
services and public relations. ihe previous year, 
\Mir. Bulger was an executive assistant in the 
Teachers College Office of Field Relations and 
Placement. Prior to his three years in the Army 
nce Air Force, he was assistant principal of the 
campus school at New York State College for 
. Teachers and director of teacher placement. 
ION I 
st two 
tiation 
ancing 
erman 
x went 
»fessor HOWARD F. FEHR, professor of mathematics, 
e Uni- comes from State Teachers College, Montclair, 
Ralph N. J., where he ‘was a faculty member for 
lent of twelve years. During this time he wrote three 
ait books in the field of secondary school mathe- 
: matics, served as president of the Association 
Vallace of New Jersey Mathematics Veachers, and 
ho has edited the Association’s bulletin. Under Dr. 
r with | Fehr’s leadership, a new salary schedule was es- 
s work tablished for New Jersey teacher educators as 
: well as legal tenure for state college faculties. 
rection | New Jersey is the first state to provide such 
r. Cor- tenure. 
) 
> study | 
stimu- | 
gher is 
in CO 
School 
RALPH R. FIELDS, professor of education and 
} executive officer of the Division of Instruction, 
has been associate superintendent and chief of 
the division of instruction, California State De- 
. partment of Education. Prior to this, Professor 
eee Ee Fields, who will specialize in the post-high 
ie Fed- school and junior college level at Teachers Col- 
ounced | lege, was superintendent of schools in San Jose, 
cationd California, having joined that system as its cur- 
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Division 


riculum director. He has taught in high schools 
and as an assistant professor in Stanford Uni- 
Versity’s teacher-training program. 
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JOHN L. ROWE, assistant professor of educa- 
tion specializing in business education, comes 
to Teachers College from Boston University, 
where he was associate professor and head of 
the department of business education. Professor 
Rowe, who received his Doctor of Education 
degree from Teachers College, has taught at 
George Washington University, the University 
of Florida, and Adelphi College, and has had 
extensive experience in public schools and 
junior colleges. 


MARGARET AM. ADAMS, instructor in nurs- 
ing education, has been promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship. Prominent in the field of 
pediatric nursing, Mrs. Adams has participated 
for three vears in nation-wide institutes spon- 
sored by the Children’s Bureau and State De- 
partments of Health. She has held supervisory 
positions in pediatrics at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, and 
similar institutions, as well as heading national 
committees on maternal and child care. 





JOHN L. HUTCHINSON has been ad- 
vanced to assistant professor of education. He 
will serve as chairman of the interdivisional 
committee on recreation, guiding students 
majoring in this field. Professor Hutchinson 
has served for six years at Columbia College as 
instructor in physical education. A member of 
the Board of Directors of the New York City 
Police Athletic League, he is also revising the 
recreation section in the forthcoming edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
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of Nursing Education, to be applied to the 
area of psychiatric nursing. 


Division III 


Instruction 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Wuen the Summer Youth Music School, 
Durham, N. H., closed its second season 
with an orchestra, chorus, and band con- 
cert August 21, Professor Harry Wilson 
was guest conductor of the chorus of 175 
mixed voices. Four of the songs presented 
were arranged or written by Professor Wil- 
son. 


Buildings and Grounds 


L. C. Helm, superintendent of engineering 
services at Teachers College, is in charge of 
investigating operation and maintenance of 
buildings for a current survey of Washing- 
ton, D. C., public school needs. 


The Student Council 


A twelve-member Continuation Council, 
the acting Student Council at Teachers Col- 
lege from May to November, this summer 
drafted a tentative plan for a new constitu- 
tion with representation based on depart- 
mental population rather than on club mem- 
bership. Last year’s outgoing Council rec- 
ommended that the constitution be revised. 
The action of the Continuation Council this 
fall revised the constitution to provide that 
each of the seventeen departments of the 
College sends one representative to the 
Council, with three larger departments 
sending two students apiece, and the three 
largest sending three each. To give impetus 
to the new system, the Continuation Coun- 
cil, after consulting with the faculty, se- 
lected three students in every department to 
form the nucleus of a Departmental Affairs 
Committee. These three in turn selected 
two more committee members from their 
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respective departments, and all five assumed 
responsibility for making nominations and 
conducting departmental elections for the 
permanent Council, which held its first 
meeting November 8. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Kramer, Luise, teacher of English and social 
studies, American Dependents Schools, Ger- 
many. 


Krout, Charles W., teacher of physical edu- 
cation, High School, Cam Hill, Pa. 


Lachenbruch, Rachel (B.S. 1943), instructor 
in ceramic sculpture, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lambert, Jessie M. (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Lamm, Earl S., instructor in administrative 
engineering, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Lane, David (A.M. 1947), associate director, 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Langhans, Rosann (B.S. 1940), instructor in 
art, Marvland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. 


Lankford, Vernon T. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in English, Hargrave Military Academy, Chat- 
ham, Va. 


Lawlor, Fenton F. (A.M. 1947), consultant 
in physical education, County Schools, Fresno, 


Calif. 


Leahy, Dorothy M. (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
professor of home economics, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Leahy, Howard J., dean, Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. 


Leese, Joseph (Ed.D. 1943), professor of edu- 
cation, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Leidy, Edith (A.M. 1947), research, Sealtest 
Consumer Service, New York, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College may register with the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in the 
allied schools of Columbia University who has carried 
twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 
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Leifheit, John A. (A.M. 1948), assistant prin- 
cipal and teacher of mathematics and science, 
Bedford Village Elementary School, Bedford 
Village, N. Y. 


Leverett, John Edgar, teacher of science and 
mathematics, High School, Amenia, N. Y. 


Levy, Irwin S. (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Morris High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Levy, Ronald B., assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Roosevelt College, Chicago, IIl. 


Lide, Mary Frances, instructor in commercial 
education, Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 


Lituchy, Anita J. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
physical education, Elementary School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Lombardi, Eugene P., supervisor of music, 
High School, Midland, Pa. 


Longo, John A., instructor in accounting, 
King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Lorusso, Rocco E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Lottick, Kenneth V., associate professor of 
education, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 


Luca, Mark (A.M. 1948), instructor in art, 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y 


Ludtke, Doris E. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
physical education, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Ludtke, Roy P. (A.M. 1947), assistant profes- 
sor of English, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Macauley, Rubye M. (M.S. 1948), cafeteria 
manager, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Marcussen, Joyce E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
first grade, Chestnut Grove School, New City, 
N. Y. 


Marks, Florence S. (A.M. 1948), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Matthews, John C. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


McBride, William Jack (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in music, Rye Country Day School, Rye, 
N. Y. 

McClanahan, Bonnie Lee (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of fifth grade, Park Avenue School, Williston 
Park, N. Y. 

McConnell, Stanlie (A.M. 1945), coordinator 
of choral music, City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

McLaughlin, Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), director, 
Department of Nursing, Louisiana College, Pine- 
ville, La. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


McLean, Helen Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), kin. 
dergarten teacher, Public School, Mineola, N.Y, 


McNamee, John J., Jr. (A.M. 1946), instruc. 
tor in physical education, St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


McNeil, George J., supervisor, Evening An 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


McSwain, E. T. (Ed.D. 1935), director of 
teacher education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Mendelsohn, Rita (A.M. 1948), home eco 
nomist, Department of Welfare, New York, 
N. Y. 


Mendendian, Margaret Lydia (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of fourth grade, Munsey Park School, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


Meredith, Vivian P. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
dietitian, Kingston Hospital, Kingston, N. Y. 


Mikelson, Sylvan L. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in science, University High School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Milenko, Irving (B.S. 1947), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Public School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Miller, Bernard S. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
social studies, High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Mills, James Alexander (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of chemistry, Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Milner, Ernest J. (A.M. 1947), campus school 
supervisor, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 


Mitchell, Elsie S. (A.M. 1942), psychologis 
and remedial reading specialist, Toddville & 
Van Cortlandtville Schools, Northern Wes- 
chester County, N. Y. 


Monez, Louise, teacher of speech, High 
School, Boonton, N. J. 


Moore, Helen Mary (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, Sitka, Alaska } 


Moore, James W., teacher of social studies, 
— Union School District, Montebello, 
Calif. 


Morgan, Helen K. (A.M. 1947), teacher of | 
home economics, High School, Great Neck, | 
N. Y. 


Morris, Joseph A. (A.M. 1947), instructor i 
sociology and yee New York State 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Moss, Theodore C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
history and English, Chapman Technical High 
School, New London, Conn. 
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Mossin, Albert Charles (Ph.D. 1948), acting 
chairman, department of business education, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Moulton, Verna (A.M. 1944), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


Mueller, Henry Lancaster, assistant professor 
of speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Mullin, Jane (A.M. 1948), teacher of sewing, 
Emerson High School, Union City, N. J. 


Murphy, Glen E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
usiness education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Nankivel, Mary (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
English, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Nettleton, Irene (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of home economics placement, 
fowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames, Iowa. 


Nevin, Albert H., teacher of social studies, 


Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Spring- 
field, N. J. 


Newcomer, Don Saylor (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of social studies, Public Schools, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Nichols, Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
gaten teacher, Public School, Los Alamos, 
N. M. 


Nicholson, Beverly (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
arts and crafts, State Teachers College, Farming- 
ton, Me. 


Nider, Ina Torgerson (A.M. 1946), social di- 
rector and head of residence, Pomona College, 
Claremont, Calif. 


Niven, Lewis Hamilton (A.M. 1938), pro- 
fessor of music and head of music department, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Norris, Albert M., teacher of French and 
German, High School, Northport, N. Y. 


Oftedal, Agnes Holland (A.M. 1939), head 
of the department of home economics, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Ommanney, Pierce C. (A.M. 1948), director 
of radio production, Public Schools and Junior 
College, Evanston, IIl. 


Osswald, Edith (A.M. 1938), assistant profes- 
‘sor of education, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
0. 


Owens, Barbara Gene (A.M. 1947), children’s 
librarian, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Owens, Era Bernice (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fourth grade, Public School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


wii 
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Oxhandler, Eugene (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Palmer, Hassell, instructor in mathematics, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Parrino, Vincent (A.M. 1948), teacher of 


mathematics and science, High School, Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. 


Parsons, Seth Hamilton (Ed.D. 1948), pro- 
fessor of education, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Patteson, Cornelia, teacher of commercial 
education, High School, Ardsley, N. Y. 


Pearson, Paul E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Peisley, Georgine Hance, teacher of English, 
Fieldston School, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Peterkin, Albert Gordon III, assistant pro- 


fessor of education, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Petersen, Vera D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
five year olds, Agnes Russell Center, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Pfletschinger, Jean, kindergarten teacher, 


Columbian Elementary School, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Pflueger, Merle R. (A.M. 1947), director of 
music, Public Schools, Castle Rock, Wash. 


Pfohl, Katherine Adelaide, assistant to the 


Dean, Westminster Choir College, Princeton, 
N. J 


Phillips, Laura M. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
fourth grade, Village School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Pike, Irving L. (A.M. 1947), principal, Nor- 
folk Center School, Norfolk, Conn. 


Preble, Harriett Crain (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in commercial education, The Holton Arms 
School and Junior College, Washington, D. C. 


Price, Mary A. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Purcell, William James (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant professor of mathematics, Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Pa. 


Purdom, Martha E., associate professor of 
home economics, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Quarterman, Nelle Moncrief (A.M. 1946), 
instructor in commercial education, General 
Continuation School, University of Georgia 
Evening College, Waycross, Ga. 


Quattro, Joseph P. (A.M. 1948), director of 
recreation, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Reed, Alexander B., teacher of English and 


dramatics, Columbia High School, South 
Orange-Maplewood, N. J. 


Rees, Ida G. (A.M. 1925), director of food 
service, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, 
Tex. 


Rein, Melvin B. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Rice, Elmer Gordon (B.S. 1948), teacher of 
art, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Rice, Marion Alice (A.M. 1945), head of the 
department of English, Wellington C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Roman, Costic (A.M. 1948), guidance coun- 
selor, College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Ross, Arline (A.M. 1948), co-director of 
physical education, Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rothstein, Jerome H., instructor in educa- 
tion, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Russell, Anna May (A.M. 1946), president, 
St. Mary’s Female Seminary-Junior College, 
St. Mary’s City, Md. 

Russell, Stanley (A.M. 1948), teacher of sci- 
ence, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Samilson, Marjorie, kindergarten teacher, 


Public School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Sauer, Eva (A.M. 1948), teacher of physical 
education, Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schnure, Arleine M. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in home economics, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 


Schroeder, Gladys A., kindergarten teacher, 
Public School District No. 24, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 

Scull, Nelson R. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
elementary grades, Experimental School, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Schwalje, Earl G. (A.M. 1947), assistant prin- 
cipal, Bedford School, Bedford, N. Y. 


Scott, Muriel K. (B.S. 1948), assistant instruc- 
tor in arts, The Johns Hopkins School of 
Nursing, Baltimore, Md. 

Scott, R. Gaston (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Suffern, Spring Valley, and Pearl 
River, Rockland County, N. Y. 

Senkier, Robert J., assistant director of ad- 
missions, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Shakin, Grace, librarian, Gamble Valley, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Shallenberger, Betty Jane (A.M. 1948), speech 
correctionist, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Sherman, John P. (A.M. 1947), instructor jp 
history, Newton High School, Newtonvilk. 
Mass. 


Shetter, Harold R., instructor in physicd 
education, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 


Shuman, Phil B., teacher of Spanish, High 
School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Sierks, Edward F. (Ed.D. 1948), assistant 
professor of physical education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. ; 


Silver, Bernice J. (A.M. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Silverman, Ely, teacher of English and socia 
studies, The Grove School, Madison, Conn. 


Singleton, Ora K. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. , 

Skeels, Fsther Leech (A.M. 1930), assistant 
professor of nursery education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. \ 


Slifkin, Samuel, director of guidance, High 
School, Belleville, N. J. : 


Smith, Charles Robb, teacher of arts anj 
crafts, Evanston Township High School, Evan- 
ston, Il. 


Smith, Marian L. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
home management, University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Spalding, Alice Dean (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
biology, High School, Haverhill, Mass. 


Spinelli, Emily, teacher of Spanish, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Spooner, Mary Louise (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in physical education, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Stallone, Michael J. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
physical education and coach, High School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

Stanley, Ralph J., supervising principal, Ces- 
tral School, Clarence, N. Y. 

Staude, Mrs. Walden H. (A.M. 1944), d- 
rector of girls’ physical education, Scarborough 
School, Scarborough, N. Y. 

Steffen, Curtis R., teacher of social studies, 
Public Schools, Olean, N. Y. 

Sterrett, Delbert (A.M. 1942), instructor i 
music, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Stevens, Beverley Brown (A.M. 1947), * 
sistant personnel director, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 
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Stewart, Arthur Douglas (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of science and mathematics, Mayflower School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Stiles, Mary Katherine (A.M. 1947), assistant 
rofessor of nutrition, Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Stillwell, Robert G. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Central School, Clar- 
ence, N. Y 


Stockslager, Gladys L. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in biology, Junior College, York, Pa. 


Stone, Helen M., dean of girls and curriculum 
consultant, High School, Corona, Calif. 


Storen, Helen, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Queens College of the City of New York, 
Queens, N. Y. 


Strickland, Helen I. (Ed.D. 1942), coordinator 
of instruction, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Strong, Roberta, kindergarten teacher, Public 
Schools, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 


Summer, Emily Eugenia (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor of art, City Schools, Clarksdale, Miss. 


Swanson, Robert McLean, instructor in com- 
mercial education, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


Sweeney, John J. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
seventh grade, Hawley School, Newtown, Conn. 


Taussig, Herta, head of the department of 
mathematics, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 


Teeter, Alma Clouse (M.S. 1946), assistant 
superintendent, Mirian Osborn Memorial Home 
Association, Harrison, N. Y. 


Ten Eyck, Robert C. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of English, High School, Roslyn Heights, 
LL, N. Y. 


Theodoloz, Stanislas (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in French, LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thompson, Mary White (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of physical education, Pembroke College, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

Timmins, James W. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of art, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Titus, Warren Irving (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of music, Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Tobias, Edward (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Scotia, Neb. 


Tomlinson, Allan, principal, Regional High 
School, Penns Grove, N. J. 


Townsend, E. A., lecturer in educational 
pychology, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Tree, John R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of social 
studies, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Turner, Constance K. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of art, High School, Montclair, N. J 


Underhill, Marian, teacher of English, Central 
School District No. 2, Washingtonville, N. Y. 


Van der Beek, Howard, head of the language 
departments, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Van der Steur, Frits (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in music, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Van Gelderen, Lorraine (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of art, Central High School, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 


Van Roy, Gretchen E. (B.S. 1948), assistant 
professor of music, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, IIl. 


Veatch, Sarah (A.M. 1948), teacher of speech, 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Viall, William P. (A.M. 1946), professor of 
education, Plymouth Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, N. H. 


Vinal, Lesley (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
physical education, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


Wade, Patricia (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
The Gelder School, Edgewater, N. J. 


Walter, Rosina Marie, acting dean of women, 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


Waltner, Anne T. (B.S. 1947), home eco- 
nomist, New York City Department of Wel- 
fare, New York, N. Y. 


Watson, Gladys Hipple (Ph.D. 1933), as- 
sociate professor of psychology, MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Way, Olivia R. (A.M. 1947), librarian, High 
School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Wernli, Madeline, instructor in health edu- 
cation and college nurse, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J. 


Wesley, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of third, fourth, and fifth grades, Public 
School, Brookhaven, N. Y. 


Westerberg, Alice M. (B.S. 1947), director, 
Visiting Nurse Association, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Westfall, Raydine D. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
speech correction, City Schools, Portland, Ore. 


White, James L. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of commercial education, East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Whitman, Hollis, supervising principal, Bald. 
win Public School, Watertown, Conn. 
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Wilkinson, Dorothy, temporary chairman of 
the department of art, Fieldston Ethical Culture 
School, Fieldston, N. Y. 


Will, Robert E., associate professor of 
dramatics, Rhode Island State College, King- 
ston, R. I. 


Williams, Andre J. (B.S. 1946), teacher of 
French, Lake Forest, Ill., Country Day School. 


Williams, Dorothy Lee (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of commercial education, Community High 
School, Wood River, III. 


Williams, Mary Emily (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of arts and crafts, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Winkfield, Philip J. (A.M. 1939), industrial 
secretary, Dayton Urban League, Dayton, Ohio. 


Wise, Ernest G. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
science, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Wollaeger, Charlotte (A.M. 1940), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Wood, Alice M. (A.M. 1940), instructor j 
home economics, Western College, Oxford, Ohic 


Wood, Patricia E., assistant in art, Com 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Woolfolk, Viola H. (A.M. 1946), dean ¢ 
residence, Salem Academy, Winston-Salen 
North Carolina. 


Wybourn, Marjory Ada, instructor in hom 
economics, University of Washington, Sear 
Washington. 


Wyle, Violet (A.M. 1948), teacher of fir 
grade, Public School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Young, Lyle M. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro 
fessor of music, University of Arizona, Tucson 
Arizona. 


Young, Patricia S., instructor in clothing, Ney 
Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Universi, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ziegenfuss, George (A.M. 1947), assistant pro 
fessor of physical education, San Diego Sta: 
College, San Diego, Calif. 
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New head of residence at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., is CaTHarine L. Hicks 
(A.M. 1938), former WAVES lieutenant 
commander. Prior to her Navy career, Miss 
Hicks was headmistress of the Home School 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. Since 1946 she has been 
an executive on the Elizabeth Arden sales 


staff. 


Emiy Creaver (A.M. 1948) began her 
duties this fall as head teacher of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Nursery School and 
instructor in child development in the Uni- 
versity’s College of Home Economics. Last 
year she was a teacher at the Agnes Russell 
Center of Teachers College. Miss Cleaver 
previously taught kindergarten and primary 
grades in the Guilford College, N. C., public 
schools and served as head teacher of the 
Central Nursery School, Greensboro, N. C. 


Arter nearly 14 years as headmaster of the 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., Witsour 
Ey Saunpers (A.M. 1918) will become 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N. Y., on January 1. A 
distinguished educator and churchman, he 
was a member of the New Jersey Constitu- 
tional Convention last year and served as 


chairman of the Governor’s Committee on 
Civil Liberties. 


F. Epwarp Det Dosso (Ed.D. 1943) has 
been appointed head of the department and 
professor of art at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. He was formerly head of 
the art department at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, N. Y., and has also been 
supervisor of art for the state of Delaware 
and a member of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 
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ForMer superintendent of Philadelphia 
schools, ALEXANDER Stopparp (A.M. 1924) 
has become superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pure L. Gartanp (A.M. 1935) has been 
appointed headmaster of the Scarborough 
School for boys and girls at Scarborough, 
N. Y. For the past two years he has been 
principal of the Bronxville, N. Y., High 
School. During World War II Mr. Garland 
was a major in the education and informa- 
tion division of the Army. 


Fottowine five years at Colby Junior Col- 
lege for Women, New London, N. H., 
IRENE ZIMMERMAN (A.M. 1938) has joined 
the staff at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., to teach Spanish. 


Since April 1, 1948, Harry A. Litrie (Ph.D. 


1934) has been superintendent of schools in 
Little Rock, Ark. 


In September RosamMonp Hirscuorn (A.M. 
1947) joined the music faculty of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, as an in- 
structor in voice. She taught voice for two 
years in a high school in Portland, Ore., and 
was formerly an instructor at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Frep W. Hos er (Ed.D. 1938) is now super- 
intendent of schools in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., where a large building program is 
under way to create an educational center 
of 640 acres consisting of a state fair coli- 
seum, model farm, comprehensive voca- 
tional high school, and new administration 
building. Articles by Dr. Hosler appear in 
several recent educational journals. 
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Tue Amsterdam, N. Y., City Hospital has 
appointed Hitpecarp E. Reuter (B.S. 1943) 
as principal of the School of Nursing and 
director of nursing service at the hospital. 
Prior to this position, Miss Reuter was as- 
sociated with Bushwick Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, in a similar capacity. A graduate of 
Lenox Hill Hospital School of Nursing, she 
has also served as head nurse and supervisor 
at Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, and Nas- 
sau Hospital, Mineola, Long Island. 


Georce W. Espey (Ph.D. 1940) is now as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of personnel for the Portland, Ore., Pub- 
lic Schools. His chief activity since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, when he assumed his new 
position, has been the selection of approxi- 
mately 300 new teachers for the Portland 
system as well as numerous administrative 
and supervisory officers. Special ceremonies 
were arranged to welcome new teachers. 


ReceNTLY appointed head of the art de- 
partment at New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N. M., is Maxweti M. 
Cuayat (A.M. 1939), who specializes in 
jewelry, ceramics and enameling. 


Per G. STENSLAND, former student and staff 
member at Teachers College, has been 
named associate professor in the Institute of 
Citizenship at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 


One of five new teachers at North Phoenix 
High School, Ariz., is Mary Emiry WI:- 
LiAMs (A.M. 1948), who will teach arts and 
crafts. Miss Williams has been a camp craft 
counselor and has done electrical drafting 
and industrial design with RCA plants in 
Lancaster, Pa., and Camden, N. J. 


Frank Misner (Ph.D. 1934) is acting pro. 
cipal of the Bronxville Senior School, 
Bronxville, N. Y., for the year 1948-49. He 
has been a member of the Bronxville staf 
and a teacher of mathematics in the upper 
grades of the school since September, 1929, 
In addition, he has served three terms x 
president of the Bronxville Teachers Asso. 
ciation, three terms as chairman of the joint 
Board-Faculty salary committee, and on 
numerous other important faculty and 
school committees. 


Maurice J. THomas (Ed.D. 1943) began 
work in the early summer as professor of 
education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he will teach courses in educational 
administration as well as assume the direc- 
torship of the Tri-State Area School Study 
Council, modeled along the lines of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. For. 
merly superintendent of schools in Roches- 
ter, Minn., Dr. Thomas is the author of 
numerous magazine articles on the Roches- 
ter Plan, which has placed public education 
in that city on a year-round basis. 


IN September, Rut B. Freeman (BS. 
1934), administrator of American National 
Red Cross Nursing Services, began a three- 
month appointment to the National Security 
Resources Board, as chief of the nursing sec- 
tion of the Medical Service Division. 


Neture S. Buckey (A.M. 1932) is new | 


supervisor of home economics education in 
the Baltimore, Md., public schools. 


AFTER 12 years at Milwaukee-Downer Semi- 
nary in Milwaukee, Wis., Marjorie Frenca 
(A.M. 1932) is the new headmistress at 
Dwight School for Girls, Englewood, N. J. 
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